the foundations. Of this large village 
only small piles of dirt remain. 
There are no inhabitants in the valley. 
All have fled to the adjacent valleys, or 
to the north, to the valleys of Andarab 
or Khost-i-Fereng. . . In September the 
Soviets were installed only at Anawa, re- 
turning to their positions of 1982. In 3 
years they have made no progress. But 
the Panshir Valley is totally destroyed, 
house by house, & abandoned by its in- 
habitants. Since the population departed 
after the March offensive, the April 21 
offensive by the 105th division airbased 
at Garde had only 150 victims. On the 
other hand, about a thousand peasants 
were killed during Soviet commando at- 
tacks which lasted for 10 days at the 
end of April in Andarab valley & in May 
in Khost-e-Fereng. The leader of Hezb- 
i-Islam (Hekmatyar) in Andarab col- 
laborated with the Soviets at the time 
of this offensive, & of the taking of 
Bannu, where government troops estab- 
lished a garrison. [Gulbuddin Hek- 
matyar] saw his influence diminish when 
Mahsud, putting to good use the truce 
of 1983, imposed his authority in the 
valley of Andarab. In the minority, 
having difficulties, this leader of Hezb 
turned toward the Soviets to regain his 
importance. 

In the same issue, from an interview 
with Prof. Majruh, Director of the Afghan 
Information Center [translated by Rhea 
Talley Stewart] : 

Q: Where is the resistance from a poli- 
tical point of view? 

Majruh: Inside Afghanistan the problems 
are not ideological but economic & mili- 
tary. Political alliances are made on 
local or tribal considerations, or on 
military necessity. Inside Afghanistan 
the leaders take no account of the alli- 
ances in Peshawar. They form their own. 
Outside Afghanistan there is still a line 
of demarcation; on one side traditional 
Islam, on the other reform Islam, with 
many gradations within each group. 
But the essential fact is not what takes 
place outside, it is the presence inside 
Afghanistan of great commanders like 
Qari Tadj Moh'd, Haji Moh'd Shah (in 
Far ah) or Mahsud in Panshir. Don't for- 
get that Panshir is not the only front 
where a remarkable commander is leading 
brilliantly. 



rts Accuses Soviet 




By Iain Guest, 

International Herald Tribune 
GENEVA— In an unusual oiti- 
cism erf tl* Soviet Union, a United 
Nations r^rt on human rights in 
Afghanistan h^ actmsed Sovkt 
forces of a "deliberate poHcy" of 
bombing villages, massacring dvil- 
ikas>ai;id summarily executing ca{>- 
tured guerrillas. 

accused the govern^ 
^ mieat of Afghanistan of holding an 
estunated 50,000 political prison^ 
« «$; It said torture in jaUs h^ be- 
i: anile so routine that it had aa^ 
sumed the character of an 
'^administrative practice."* 
IhtnfKxtt was prepared by Felix 



ti^fer tvoimdbl Afj^^a&s; iAi^^ 
the highUghts (tf hui reportwa<e the ^ 
following points: ^ 

• Massacres The report said s 
505 civilians were atecuted vAm , 
three villa^ were destroyed. : * 

In an inddent Sept 1^1982; it | 
said« about 105 people took refuge ' 
in an under^ound irrigation tun- 
nel in. the village of Padkhwab-c' j 
Shana in the province of Logv^ ^ 
south of Kabul' Troops mixed ' 
'Vfaitiah'' powder with a liquid, .i 
poured it into the tunnd and set it ; 
afire. Among , the d)aned bodies./ 
wefe.theranainsftf Uchildreo. 

•The. Geneva Conventions — ^ 



Ermacora, an Austrian law profes- spoke irf."reprisals, in*; 

sor who has participated m UN diserisQiiii^Ddmbardme^ 
human rights inquiries on Chile ' ?P«t fc» hospital zones^ nialtreaN 
and South Africa. The Afghan gov- mOTtjrf|ms«JO^ taken dtaipgUwf^ 
emment refused to cooperate with ' « . 
jMk Ermac(»a. « « « 

1^ is the first tune a UN liody 
has openly criticized the Soviet 
Union and ^eged widespread hu^ 
man rights abuses^ Diplomats in 
Geneva said the report could have 
major (^liomitflc consequences. 
S<Hnc^ aq)ressed hope that it 
j would cause the Reagan adminisr 
I traim f(K adopt a- more omstruc- , 
j tive aj^roach toward the UN/ 
1 .which it frequfflitly has criticized as 
ignofing Soviet human rights 
a|«jses.- . . ■ ' 

also predicted that it mi^t 
con$lieateeffc»ts by the UN seoe- 
tary-gemiral, Javier P^ez de Oi^ 
^ it» ^8^dtei# withdrawal «f 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan as 
part oSaa overalidiploraatic settle- 
■ment.' -■■''''^'-.■v '.>■■_ 

According to these sources, Mk 
ErmacOTa took the word "Soviet'* 
out of his report and replaced it 
with "foreign" when referring to 
massacres and bombardments by 
'^oopt. 

" source described the re- 

port as "devastating" in its criti- 
cism of the Soviet Union. ^ 

Tt^6 report described the pres- 
ence of foreign troops in Afghani- 
stan as "one of the main causes (ot 
the present human ri^ts »tua- 
tion," citing the massive displace- 
ment of people, the exodus of four 
million refugees, serious food 
shortages and ah almost total disre- 
gard for the Geneva Conventions 
on the treatment of civilians and 

prisonm of war. 

"The result ot'tlfas situation is 
that many lives have been lost, 
many people have been incarcerat- 
ed in omditions far removed from 
respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, many have 
been tortured and many have dis- 
appeared/^ thejgort said. 

Mr. Ermacora traveled to Paki- 
stan in December. He interviewed 
refugees from 15 regions in Af- 
gbamstan and visited four hospi- 



fighdng" and 'the vmd spaM^ 
ized'weapomy.f >^ ' 

It also touch^ on the coasxcwaE-' 
oi. wfaethef chemical wc^p^ 
were being used in Afghanistan. 
Mr. Ermacora said he was told &at i 
gas had been i|ied to pcason water J 
and^lvestock/ and that one sutN l 
s\anoe$ dropped by planes; badli 
caused "convi4sions." ^ , 

•Bombardment The napwt 
described thetjpmbardmdit gfvil- • 
lages as a "deUlx»-ate poUcy" aimed 
towns iatitd deprivii^ the guerrillas 
erf support and food. 

It s^ this had caused a dramat- 
ic faS in d» production of cottos 
and rice, the destruction of the irri- 
gation syston in tl» southern re- 
^oo of Kandahar and ihs first 
signs of famine in die r^ons erf 
Panjshii north of Kabul, in Ba- 
dakhshan in the far* north and ia 
the west-central Hazar^at 

• Torture — A forms' Afghan 
security official told Mr. Ermacora 
that he had used eight techniques 
d torture^ mduding electric shock, 
wood insoted, mto prisoners' an- 
uses and fordng priscmers to drink 
urine. 

On Feb. 4, Afghanistan signed a 
new UN convendcm banning tor- 
ture 

In his recommendations, Mr. Er- 
macora said the withdrawal of the 
fc»-eign troops ^uid be part of a 
process of normalization" in Af- 
ghanistan. 

In what was described bv some 
source as "unprecedented criti- 
cism of a member of the UN, Mr. ' 
Ermacora said that Afghanistan's 
system of government was unrepre- 
sentative and in "contradiction" 
with UN human rights instru- 
ments. 

Mr. Erinacora called on the gov- 
ernment in Kabul to convene a 
representative assembly, and he 
suggested that Afghanistan might 
"formally" commit itself to a policy 
of "permanent neutrality." 

IHT 
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Deadly winter games 



By Husain Haqqani in Peshawar 

Large-scale movements of Soviet 
and Afghan Government troops in- 
dicate a fresli winter swoop in the 
Shumali plains bordering the strategic 
Panjsher Valley. Large armoured con- 
voys carrying thousands of troops are 
reported to have left Kabul for the 
southern flank of the valley — a move 
initially interpreted by Western dip- 
lomats as the beginning of a new offen- 
sive there. Mujahideen guerilla 
sources, while not ruling out another 
offensive before the end of winter, say 
the present troop movements are de- 
signed to forestall guerilla attacks and 
secure Soviet-supported government 
positions. 

Fresh troop deployments also have 
been reported from Herat, bordering 
Iran, and there has been a build-up in 
two provinces — Paktia and Ningarhar 
— bordering Pakistan. The Soviets ap- 
parently plan to continue their war of 
attrition against Afghan civilians 
while trying once again to cut off 
mujahideen supply routes before the 
winter is over. 

Since the Soviets occupied the coun- 
try five years ago they have failed to 
deny the mujahideen civilian support 
and supplies, while securing their own 
munitions flow. However, 1984 was a 
relatively better year for the Soviets. 
Repeated offensives in the Panjsher 
are aimed at preventing guerilla at- 
tacks on the Salang highway connect- 
ing Kabul to the Soviet border, which 
will almost definitely resume after the 
winter. Increased military activity in 
provinces bordering Iran and Pakistan 
is meant to flush out guerillas from 
areas where they have access to cross- 
border support. 

The Soviet operation in eastern Af- 
ghanistan has been a major one but 
the Muslim guerillas have fought it 
fiercely since it began in mid-De- 
cember. Elements of at least three 
Soviet divisions and thousands of 
Kabul government troops are involved 
in the offensive in Paktia and Nin- 
garhar, which control the shortest 
guerilla supply trails from Pakistan's 
tribal area. Fighting has focused on the 
garrisons of Jaji and Chamkani, which 
the mujahideen have had under inter- 
mittent siege since last summer. 

In one recent incident, resistance 
fighters from various groups com- 
bined to attack a large convoy of 
more than 500 tanks, armoured per- 
sonnel carriers and other vehicles de- 
stroying four tanks and killing 2o'sol- 
diers. The convoy was stalled 25 km 
short of bothvJaji and Chamkani and 



an unusually large number of resist 
ance fighters — said by some mujahi 
deen to be as high as 1,500 — partici; 
pated in the ambush. 
The Soviets have brought an addi- 



sure on mujahideen in the eastern pro- 
vinces is linked to the security of 
Kabul, where the resistance continues 
to mount regular attacks; On the fifth 
anniversary of the Soviet invasion last 
December, Kabul wasiiit%^ith rockets 
for five consecutive days, some of 
them falling near the Darulaman pre- 
sidential palace. The attacks came 
despite tight security, and Soviet 
units were unable to do anything ex- 
cept drop flares over the city from heli- 
copters. 

More recently, Western diplomats 
reported a rocket-and-mortar attack 
on the well-defended Bagram airbase 




tional 4,000 troops into their base at 
Samarkhei; km from the Pakistan 
border, whiqh serves as headquarters 
for operations in three eastern pro- 
vinces. Samarkhei, which now con- 
tains an- estimated 10,000 Soviet and 
Kabul troops, itself came under attack 
on 23 J anuary , resulting in the destruc- 
tion of several tanks and setting an am- 
munition depot on fire. The Afghan 
Government garrison at Barikot 10 
km from the Pakistan border, also has 
been under mujahideen siege and Af- 
ghan officials have admitted it is dif- 
ficult to get essential goods into 
B ankot though they b lame "repeated 



Pakistani shell- 
ing." 

Both Soviet and 
regular Afghan 
forces have suffer- 
ed major losses in 
recent battles and 
two reliable muja- 
hideen sources 
claimed an Afghan 
general from the 
14th Division was 
wounded in action 
in Paktia in the 
last week of Jan- 
uary. 



Afghan guerillas: ngtiting fiereaiy. 

near Kabul. The mujahideen destroyec 
as many as 12 Soviet helicopters tak- 
ing advantage of a daytime snowstorm 
which grounded aircraft. 

The Soviets generally retaliate 
against,attacks on their bases and per- 
sonnel by resistance forces with aerial 
bombardment of civilian targets But 
the tactic has had only limited success 
m reducing support for the mujahi- 
deen. ■ 

Over the past four months or so, the 
thrust has been towards border pro- 
vinces and the border itself. Soviet-in- 
stalled Afghan President Babrak Kar- 
mal warned last year that Afghanistan 



THE INFUMED BORDERUNDS 



Besides defending 
embattled garri- 
sons, Soviet pres- 
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had the right of hot pursuit against 
guerillas into Pakistan, followed by a 
series of attacks on border villages and 
refugee camps in Pakistan. In recent 
months, the Karmal government has 
accused Pakistan or Iran of cross-bor- 
der raids whenever fighting has in- 
creased inside Afghanistan. 

Kabul's protest notes to Islamabad, 
making these accusations, now invari- 
ably contain threats of retaliatory ac- 
tion. Diplomats and Pakistani officials 
say the allegations of direct Pakistani 
and Iranian attacks can be used as jus- 
tification for more Afghan incursions 
into the two countries — particularly 
Pakistan. "Sealing the borders is a 
tough task," observed a Western dip- 
lomat. "Besides fire power against the 
mujahideen in Paktia and Ningarhar, 
the Soviets also want to apply 
psychological pressure against Af- 
ghanistan's neighbours. They think the 
prospect of more Soviets along the bor- 
der coupled with threats of hot pursuit 
will frighten Pakistan into cutting 
supplies through its territory." Pakis- 
tani Foreign Ministry officials confirm 
that the tone of Afghan protests over 
alleged Pakistani border violations has 
become "more threatening." But as 
Pakistan does not officially acknowl- 
edge supporting the mujahideen, there 
is no way it will admit taking measures 
to stop them even if it did. 

Fighting has escalated in the region 
bordering Iran as well, leading 
analysts to believe that the Iranians 
have increased their support for the re- 
sistance. Normally there are fewer re- 
ports on guerilla activity in western 
Afghanistan because of unavailability 
of news through Iran as well as prob- 
lems caused by the distance between 
resistance headquarters in Peshawar 
and their fighters in the field. 

Recently, however, the resistance 
commander of Herat, Ismail Khan, ap- 
peared in the Iranian city of Mashhad 
and reported heavy fighting during 
the later half of 1984. Spokesmen for 
Ismail's Jamiat-e-Islami group say 
the province is suffering from lack 
of food and other essential supplies 
due to the Soviets' scorched-earth po- 
licy. 

Faced with mujahideen attacks on 
the ground, the Soviets have stepped 
up the use of air power against civi- 
lians. About 150 civilians were report- 
ed killed in Herat during the eighth 
Soviet offensive to take resistance- 
controlled parts of the city. 

The offensive began in November 
and continued for several weeks, but 
Ismail insists his forces still control 
part of the city, including the town 
hall. Since the beginning of January, 
more Soviet and Kabul troops have 
been flown to Herat in preparation of a 
new offensive. Uncomfirmed reports 
put the number of new troops in the 
province at 7,000, while the Soviets al- 
ready have a large force in the area at 
three bases. 



Ismail denies any military or financial 
assistance from Iran for his group 
but Iranian support is crucial for fight- 
ers in bordering provinces. Iran ac- 
tively backs small Shia resistance 
groups though two major mujahideen 
groups, Jamiat-e-Islami led by 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, and Hezb-e-Is- 
lami led by Gulbeddin Hekmatyar, are 
also allowed to maintain offices in the 
country. 

Last year, travellers reported 
Jamiat-e-Islami complaints that its 
guerillas faced obstructions from 
Iran's Revolutionary Guards in cross- 
ing the border to mount raids into Af- 
ghanistan. Even if Iranian policy has 
shifted only to the extent of removing 
these hurdles, it is a major boost for the 
guerillas. The mujahideen retain the 
ability to strike at well-guarded Soviet 
targets in Herat despite difficult cir- 
cumstances. An Afghan guerilla 
deserter, commanding a pro-Soviet 
militia, was killed along with two 
Soviet advisers while visiting a gov- 
ernment hospital in Herat on New 
Year's Day. 

Sher Agha Chunger's "execution" 
was projected by mujahideen as repre- 
sentative of their hit-and-run capabil- 
ity. As one resistance source put it: "If 
the communists want to cut off 
supplies and frighten us through air ! 
attacks, why shouldn't we harass them 
by killing lrarU)rs''" Q 



Afghanistan's Soviet-installed gov- 
ernment has stepped up its prop- 
aganda campaign against China's sup- 
port for the Afghan resistance. On 30 
January, Kabul published the text of a 
letter from the central committee of 
the ruling People's Democratic Party 
(PDPA) to its counterpart in the 
Chinese Communist Party. The letter 
urged an end to "interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Afghanistan" and 
called for expansion of "mutually 
fruitful relations." 

The next day, a protest pote was sent 
to the Chinese Government by the Af- 
ghan Foreign Ministry, listing various 
types of weapons with Chinese mark- 
ings captured from the mujahideen 
guerillas and accusing China of sup- 
porting terrorist activities. Observers 
of the Afghan situation say the protests 
reflect growing fears among Afghanis- 
tan's communist rulers of active 
Chinese involvement on behalf of the 
mujahideen, which is hurting the 
Soviet war effort. 

Chinese weapons, particularly roc- 
kets and anti-aircraft guns, are avail- 
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able to the resistance in large quan- 
tities and they seem to be more effec- 
tive in guerilla war than heavier, more 
expensive equipment from the West. 
Chinese arms supplement the Soviet 
weapons captured by resistance fight- 
ers and the fact that in most cases the 
parts and ammunition for both types is 
similar works to the advantage of the 
mujahideen. ; ■ 

The PDPA letter, as reported by the 
official Afghan media, repeats charges 
of training cam^ in Xinjiang province 
for "counter-revolutionary bands" — 
a reference to the mujahideen. It says, 
"several hundred Chinese instructors 
are engaged in training Afghan ban- 
dits in the training centres inside 
Pakistani territory." It also alleges 
that the Chinese have supplied "ap- 
proximately 2,e00 heavy machine 
guns, 1,000 anti-tank rockets and 
nearly half a million rounds of am- 
munition to the anti-Afghan revolu- 
tion agents through the Pakistani 
army," without giving any indication 
of the source of these figures. 

The most interesting aspect of the 
letter is the lengthy description of 
Smo-Soviet cooperation in the early 
stages of the Chinese revolution, 
followed by the ^ argument that 
China should not object to "the 
Afghan revolution" getting similar as- 
sistance. 

"The military assistance of the 
Soviet Union to revolutionary China 



was welcomed," the letter says, "but 
the right of our revolution to obtain 
such assistance is rejected [by China]." 
It continues: "China, having such past 
experience, should have stood up in 
support of the April revolution, and 
the Afghan patriots who have been and 
are fighting for the same objectives for 
which thousands of Chinese revolu- 
tionaries sacrificed themselves in the 
years of the revolutionary war." 

No reference was made to the fact 
that the Chinese party does not recog- 
nise- the PDPA as a revolutionary 
party, nor to previous criticism by Af- 
ghanistan of Chinese revisionism and 
alliance with imperialism. The PDPA 
made an indirect' appeal for Chinese 
economic assistance, saying "it would 
have been- understandable if Chinese 
agricultural technology, tractors, 
foodstuffs and Chinese machinery 
were imported into the new Afghanis- 
tan" and Chinese specialists helped in 
the country's reconstruction. 

But it expressed shock that China 
chose to nnite with "reaction and 
counter-revolution." - HUSAIN HAQQANI 



The Chinese connection 

Kabul accuses Peking of supplying the resistance with 
arms and supporting what it calls terrorist activities 
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Blooct money and talk 

up aid to the mujahideen to make the Soviets suffer 



By Nay an Chanda in Washington 

After having more than doubled its 
covert assistance to the mujahi- 
deen resistance in Afghanistan, the 
United States has now offered to talk^ 
to the Soviet Union about resolving thel 
Afghan problem — but Moscow is dis^ 
tinctly cool to the idea. ' 
. The US offer came in the wake of an 
agreement that a senior Soviet official 
would meet a US official in Vienna iff ^ 
late February for a two-day talk on the 
Middle East — and close on the heels of 
disclosure that the US has decided to 
increase its covert assistance to the 
guerillas from US$120 million in 1984 
to around US$280 million in 1985. The 
CIA-managed covert support is said to 
include heavy anti-aircraft guns; the 
most serious threat to the guerillas is 
from the air. 

US administration sources admitted 
that the Soviets do not want to discuss 
Afghanistan in the forthcoming talks, 
but the Americans still plan to present 
them with th«r views on resolving the ; 
problem which, according to the US» I 
hinctere normal relations with the 
Soviet UmoBi Soviet sources told the 
Review that if the Americans raised the 
issue, the Soviet side would listen but 
would not discuss it. 

During a meeting in January, Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko dis- 
cussed Afghanistan and it proved; ac- 
cording to diplomatic sources, to be "a 
dialogue of the deaf." While Shultz in- 
sisted on the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan as the first re- 
Quisitcf for a peaceful settlement, 

Grma^km bilaraed the occupa^oQ; cfiei 
continued "foreign interference." * 
^ Administrati<Mt source* say thatr 
Richard Murphy, US assistant secre- 
tary of state for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs^ would like to 
tell his Soviet counterpart, Vladimir 
Polyakov, that the US recognises that 
the Soviet Union has a special interest 
in Afghanistan and that any govem- 
m&at established there has to be 
friendly to Moscow, as all past govern- 
ments have been. 

But the US would like to see a gov- 
ernment which is also acceptable to 
the Afghan people, so ending the 
resistance war and leading to the re- 
turn of 3.5 million refugees from 
Pakistan. 

Few US officials are optimistic 
about a diplomatic breakthrough and 
they are divided as to the possibility of 
ever getting the Soviets out of Af- 
ghanistan. Some believe that Moscow 
will never accept a settlement that will 




bring back an 
Islamic coalition 
which by example 
could spread dis- 
affection among 
the Muslim 
nationalities of 
Soviet Central 
Asia. Others be- 
lieve the Soviets 
wiU agree to a po- 
litical: solution, 

but only when the war in Af- 
ghanistan hurts themenoiagh. 

The second view seems to be 
the rationale for President 
Ronald Reagan's policy. Asone 
official said: "With the excep- 
tion of a few crazies, nob<kiy is 
saying that the mujahideen are 
^oing to win the war. But we 
can keep the Russian blood 
and money flowing until they 
find settlement a- better alter- 
^pative." ■ .-. .V,. . 

In the past five years, the 
iSoviets are believed ta have suffered 
-25-26.000 casualties, i including 8- 
9,000 dead. They have also lost an inc- 
reasing number of military transports 
and helicopters. The introduction of 
inore sophisticated Soviet weaponry is 
expected to raise costs of future losses 
considerably. :> -4: \ .. 

A second factor pushing the admin- 
istration into providing greater 
military assistance is congressional 
pressure. The administration has been 
getting more support than it hoped for 
from congress on the issue of covert aid 
to the Afghan resistance. Although re- 
ference to direct material aid was 
dropped at the administration's re- 
quest, both houses passed a resolution 
last October calling for effective sup- 
port for the resistance. 

Thank.s in part to the lobbying of 
pro-resistance groujjs and the initia- 
tive of a number of congressional lead- 
ers, a mood has been created in the US 
in which support for the guerillas has 
become good politics. An indication of 
the new mood is the way in which con- 
gressional leaders have taken the un- 
usual step of o^ering the administra- 
tion some US$50 million more than re- 
quested for the CIA's covert-action 
fund for Afghanistan — bringing the 
approved total to US$280 million. 

The increased public and congres- 
sional interest in the Afghan resistance 
has also brought the covert assistance 
under new scrutiny. A congressional 
task force on Afghanistan has been set 
up by members of the senate select 
committee en intelligence and the 



foreign relations committee to hold 
public iiearings on the use of 
humanitarian aid to Afghan refugees 
and closed-door hearings on alleged 
losses of military aid " in the pipeline. " 

One pro-mujahideen lobby 
group, the American Afghan 
Education Fimd, claims on the 
baisis of its own audit done 
with resistance groups that out 
of US$350-400 million worth 
of arms sent by the CIA over 
the past five years, only 
US$100 million worth reached 
the resistance — and that in 
the. form of aftfiquated wea- 
pons. Charges of such leakage 
are denied by the administra- 
Ukupiiy . tion, which does not publicly 
admit to providing arms in any case. 

Asked about the alleged diversion of 
the arms, Under-Secretary of State for 
t*olitical Affairs Michael Armacost 
discounted the suggestion. "There is 
an empirical test of their effective- 
ness," he said, "and that test is that 
they [the guerillas], 'with relatively 
small numbers, have managed to hold 
their own and stymie Soviet efforts to 
pacify the country now for five years. 
And from the evidence, we would think 
the Soviets, during the past year, have 
not improved their position. " 

In private, official sources say that 
loss through corruption would be 10- 
15% rather than the 30-80% claimed 
by some critics.. Sources also believe 
that the diversion takes place in Pakis- 
tan, with weapons finding their way 
intt) thebladk mirk^i, rather than at a 
higher administrative level as charged 
by the critics. p 
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Divided, 
unconquered 

By Husain HaqqanI fn Peshavm- 

Afghanistaii^s numerous resistance 
groups ar^ as tUvided as ever, des- 
pite the intetfsificatioo of activity by 
Soviet forces five years after their in- 
vasion< Personal and tribal rivalries, 
coupled with disputes ovrar sharing the 
millions of dollars in Western and 
Arab assistance which have poured 
into the movement, have kept if from 
forging a common platform to carry on 
the struggle. 

' . Guerilla commanders inside Af- 
ghanistan inereasingly complain of 
Peshawar-based resistance leaders 
holding up essential supplies. There 
have also been instances of one group 
fighting another for control of supply 
routes or territory. Some analysts say 
the divisions may not be such a bad 
thing. 

According ih this view, a single uni- 
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fied resistance would be easy to infil* 
trate and subvert while several groups, 
with different recruitment methods 
and operational strategy, cannot be 
destroyed simultaneously. Even if one 
group were infiltrated by Soviet secret 
agents or the Afghan Government's 
secret police — the Khad — there 
would still heather sections of the re- 
sistance to carry on the fight. 
: Western diplomats and journalists 
broadly divid^he 10 or so mujahideen 
resistance^grgups into "fundamen- 
talists" and >.*^ode9rates,'* officially 
tepreseati^ two aUiaiic«s of sffvea 
and three parties respectively. Three of 
the groups in the fundamentalist al- 
liance Jamiat-e-Islami led by 
Burfaanuddin Rabbani^ and two 
groups called Hezb-e-Islami, one led 
by Gulbeddin Hekmatyar and the 
other by Yoimus Khalis — are gener- 
ally considered to be among the most 
effective, while the moderate alliance, 
scores m«»e in public reliations than 
actoak hating. The three-party al- 
liance was Lnvolved in trying to unify 
the resistance under former King 
Zahir Shah and one of its components, 
Harakat-e-Inqilab-e-Islami, led by 
Mohammed Nabi Mohammedi, haf a 
wide network of support through vil- 
lage mullahs inside Afghanistan, 

Although the seven- and three- party 
alliances still exist formally; there are 
considerable differences within the 
fundamentalist alliance. Recently, 
there were reports of a new united 
front mvolvmg Rabbani, Khalis smd 
Mohammedir backed by Shia Muslim 
leader Slieikib Asif Mohseai, but Ri^- 
bani's associates deny that he has feft 
the original alliance. ^ 

Arab funding for the resistance still 
goes mainly through the fundamen- 
talist alliance and Rabbani obvioariy 
does mrt want to be deprived of it, 

"There is ajot of jockeying for a share 
of the US$280 million the Americans 
are supposed to be giving to the 
mujahideen,'' commented a Western 
observer. "Every group wants to play 
down the other in Western eyes but 
doesn't want to lose its share of fund- 
ing from Islamic countries." 

Hekmatyar is often accused of or- 
ganising attacks on other groups, but 
Western and Pakistani intelligence 
sources consider him and Rabbani to 
be the leaders of the most formidable 
fighting forces. According to a Pakis- 
tani source: "Hekmatyar has culti- 
vated the image of being a hard-line 
fundamentalist and he thinks a bad 
press in the West gives him a good 
image at home. His is the most ideolog- 
ically coherent party and he also has a 
proper chain of command. Hek- 
matyar's problem is his ego: he refuses 
to join anyone else unless he is given 
the final say." 

Last year, Hekmatyar and Rabbani 
agreed to form a joint council to set- 
tie bilateral disputes and Hekmatyar's 



men cooperated with Panjsher Valley 
commander Ahmad Shah Massoad 
during last summer's Soviet offensive. 
Massoud is allied to the Jamiat-e-Is- 
lami and has complained in the past of 
obstructions from rival concunanders. 
Since the beginning of winter, Mas- 
soud's criticisms have, started again 
and cracks have appeared in the Hek- 
matyar-Rabbani patch-up. 

The two continue to ^Bie a common 
grudge against AbdullBasooI Sayyaf, 
who was appointed head of the fiui- 
damentalist allian^ iii 1981 because 
he did not have a sepj&at^ group and 
was considered above" party politics. 
But in three years Sayyaf, his rivals 
say, has used alliance funds to build up 
a militia of his own, at the cost of the 
other major groups. 

The fundamentalist leaders, with the 
possible exception of Khalis, still share 
common objectives in ideological 
terms and are susceptible to Islamic 
pressures for restoring a semblance of 
unity. But the guerilla leaders' unity 
efforts are sometimes undermined by 
smaller factional chiefs who spread 
exaggerated rumours about infighting 
and corruption, partly to deflate the 
image of the major groups. "The small- 
er groups want to make the real fight- 
ers appear quarrelsome so that for- 
eigners start giving them some funds," 
argued an Afghan researcher at Is- 
lamabad's Qaid-e-Azam University. 

"The fact is that it is the smaUer fac- 
tions which are more corrupt, less ef- 
fective and possibly more prone to 
Khad subversion." Accor^ng to this 
source, stories about high-spending 
Afghan leaders in exile are designed to 
persuade donors that they should give 
money and weapons to commanders 
inside Afghanistan directly but thereis 
no way of doing so effectively. "Many 
of the so-called independent com- 
manders are also guilty of selling 
weapons and pocketing the money," 
said a former Pakistani official dealing 
with Afghan refugees. "The large par- 
ties are a neceisary conduit even if they 
waste part of the assistance." 

Many groups — including Hezb and 
Jamiat — ar^ now concentrating on 
local and regional tactical cooperation 
instead of trying to thrash out a central 
unified conuobnd. ^ ' 

2.1 MILLION AFGHAN 

REFUGEES LIVING 

IN FRONTIER AREAS 

PESHAWAR-Of the estimated 3 million 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan, over 2.1 million 
are registered in the NWFP. 

According to official sources, over 400 
Afghan refugees are being recistered daily. 

Four new Afghan refugee camps have been 
set up to accommodate 40.000 fresh registered 
Afghan refugees at Manda Shabqadar. Hawai 
near Akora Khattak. Khanchanga in Kurrani 
agency and Bazankhel in south Waziristan 
agency. PAICISTA^^ AF^^AIRS 3/1 



The casual 
combat in 
Kandahar 



By TerrencB White in Kandahar 

The deadly sound of rapid-fire 
machine-guns cut the night air and 
bursts of scarlet tracers poiured out of 
the sky as Soviet Mi24 helicopter gun- 
ships flew overhead. Then a barrage of 
surface-to-surface rockets comings 
from the Soviet base at the airport to 
the east sent smoke and debris high 
into the sky. 

It was 10 p.m. in Afghanistan and i 
had just arrived at a camp of the 
mujahideen resistance fighters on the 
outskirts of the city of Kandahar after 
a tractor ride and a six-hour walk fronr 
the town of Arghandab.to the nortti.' ^ 
For the 28 days that I stayed in the 
province of Kandahar t travelled ex- 
tensively, but the only danger — inter- 
mittent yer persistent — was this kind' 
of aerial bombardment, either from 
jets, helicopters or rockets. 

The freedom of movement the 
mujahideen enjoy surprised m« for I 
had expected tighter Soviet control. 
But in the three days it took me to 
reach Arghandab — travelling mostly 
at night in an eight- Jeep arms-supply 
convoy from a mujahideen camp near 
the Pakistan border town of Chaman 
— I learned that the Soviets and Af- 
ghan Government troops for the most 
part are confined to niilitary bases and 
posts. 

This first became apparent when, 
with my escort, Abdul Salam, I left the 
Jeeps after a 36-hour non-stop drive 
through a bitter snowstorm — without 
food Or sleep — and walked along the 
main road 'from Dahla to a village near 
Arghandab in full view of an Afghan 
armyoutposi. 

"What if ah army patrol leaves the 
post and drives down this road?" I 
asked- Abdul , Salanr and an another 

hashish-smoking We walked past 

Afghan who had extensive pome- 

jomed us for the — granate orchards 

walk just shrug- and were passed 

ged as if the ques- by mujahideen, 

tion was irrelev- openly carrying 

weapons, in Jeeps. 

Later, in Argnan- 
dab, over a typical Afghan meal of un- 
leavened bread, potatoes, yoghurt and 
sweet green tea, I asked again: what if 
a Jeep-ldad of Soviets drove into the 
town? Heads shook. "They wouldn't 
come." "Why not?" "We would attack 
them. If they come, it is not with one 
tank, not even five tanks, but hun~ 
dreds," one answered. 
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KANDAHAR: CITY UNDER SIEGE 



rri Kandahar city the situiation ihei 
same, they said. The Soviets do not 
patrol the streets on foot nor do they g» 
shopping in the bazaars,, A finger 
drawn across the thrpat was'enou^ toi 
explain wHy. ; *, r . - . 

A week later >ih Kandahar I'cbtildi 
confirm this information. As I and 11 
guerillas neared the ci^ we had to get 
past an army post. OtLr leader made, 
sure our equipment .covered^ 
though it seemed to me that he took! 
more care over my cameras than his 
men's weapons, which were casually 
slung under shawls. 

.The relative immunity with which 
we could gain close proximity to the 
post surprised me, but with a note of 
derision one guerilla explained: "The 
aiTny controls only 2 m on each side of 
the post — the rest is ours. " 

Kandahar is a city under siege, but 
ironically it is the Soviet invaders and 
the government troops who are disad- 
vantaged. Scattered throughout the 
city are about 30 posts — some once 
schools and hotels — to which the Af- 
ghan soldiers are confined. The esti- 
mated 30,000 Soviets are concentrated 
at the airport a bout 1 2 km southeast of . Respite tne multiple factions withiii 
the city. the guerilla movement in exile, in Kan- 

The only time the Soviets come into ^^^^ they show distinct unity when 
the city is to' resupply the posts and muster to fight. Many I spoke to 

then It is in force: large numbers of ^^^^ %9i."aliy ignorant of their Pakis- 
^I^^L'^^"^"^^ ""^"^ ^^""^^ tan-basai parties and "reiterated the 

t^.T^^^r^'n'^f ^"^^ often-hearf expression: "In Kandahar 

Umes he guenlias fmd it expedient to all groups are one." In fact, the com-. 

oLTh/'^r'/^' ^r^''r^''- mon denominator of the Afghan stnS. 

au?te nn^^ii^'^^ ''^r*^^" ^S^t theSoviets is tSSferveSt 

^J:^,^^}^ss,^^^^ ^aithmlslamratherthananypoim^^^ 
vices running.There is a twice-weekly ' On - r 

bus ,ro. Kandahar to Kabul and' ^ guSna'^Jtacl^'r ^ L^^^y 




Herat; the 385-km trip to Kabul cost- 
,jng Afs 200 (gbout pS$1.7d). But only 
.dsildren and 'the old travel — young 
pen face the'-'danger of conscription 
mto the Afghan army if caught. 
There is n^ postal service in Kan- 



dahar except fi the military; neitS| "^5°^^^* fire -^articulariy effective 
is there electricity nor cinemas. The f m«S ^""f responsible for 

mujahideen control the prices:^ 



post at the village of Zaker on the out- 
skirts of the city. Both attacks foUowed 
a similar pattern: under cover of 
machmegun fire the post was ham- 
mered by 82 mm recoiUess-rifle and 40 
mm rocket fire — particularly effective 



^.™v,. n ^"^"F casualties; automatic 

foodstuff* and other essaitial».-witKl V^^L^^^^ noise and covering iire 

m^gmal concessions for thenSelv^^^l r? ? guenllals Use them with 

^, v_ e « ,^ . "ciiistriv^. , bravado than aim. 



For example 50 kg of sugar coste A&* 
3,900 for the public and Afs 2,«(m fdr 
the guerillas.' 

The presence of the guerillas in the 
cify is obvi<^, and weapons are ai 



ways at hand. Outside one teahouse t T ^f^^ placing hand- 

noticed a freshly oiled light machineT S^?!:!^^^^ ^''^P^ in nearby houses 



noticed a freshly oiled light machine- 
gun, and piinese-made automatic 
rifles were propped against the 

wall. ^ ' . 

The harsh realities of city life 
were obvious too. Most of the shops 



It seemed the objective of the attacks 
was to harass and cause as much dam- 
age as possible rather than to capture 
the post. The day after the second at- 
tack, an Afghan soldier placing hand- 



was captured and confirmed that the 
post had suffered nine killed and 17 
wounded in the two attacks. The 
gueriUas, who had no losses, were 
satisfied with this. 
Asked why he could not mount 



and houses in Kandahar are deserted #.,n i mount a 

and many reduced to rubb" from i^ ^T^^ ^"f^^^*' ^^^^ ^om- 

discriminate soviet bombardment. An ^^,ttf /^P^'^l. have 

ex-mayor of Kandahar estimated the I ^^^^^ition." The guerillas 



ex-mayor of Kandahar estimated the 
present population af no more than 
10-20,000, from a previous high of 
1 50,000. The people have simply fled to 
Pakistan. 



have heard Soviet broadcasts claiming 
the United States is supplying them, 
and have heard reports of arms coming 
m from Pakistan, but say they have 
seen nothing of them. g 
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The Afghan arms alliance 



Afghanistan 



While the superpowers 
prepare to resume their 
polite posturing on arms control in 
Geneva, the five-year-old war in Afghanis- 
tan is entering a bloody new phase, marked 
by the dramatic escalation of US, Chinese 
and Saudi weapons aid for the resistance, 
an increase of Soviet forces from 110,000 
to 150,000, a deepening political stalemate 
m the countryside and the gradual paralysis 
of the United Nations search for a 
negotiated settlement. 

Direct US support for the "covert" 
CIA-orchestrated programme of military 
aid to the resistance, now openly debated 
in Congress, has jumped sixfold since 1980 
to about US$250-million in 1985. Coordin- 
ated aid of roughly the same magnitude is 
projected this year by Beijing and Rivadh. 
More money will not only mean a 
stepped-up flow of the specific weaponry 
that has already proved most effective - 
notably 14.5mm heavy machineguns and 
107 and 122mm rockets, but will also 
permit large-scale procurement of a soph- 
isticated heavy anti-aircraft cannon. 

Resistance leaders have long pleaded for 
the Soviet Sam-7 or another anti-aircraft 
missile capable of bringing down the 
ubiquitous MI-24 attack helicopters that 
have spearheaded most Soviet military 
operations. Until recently, the CIA prog- 
ramme has been largely confined to 
Soviet-model weaponry so that the resist- 
ance could claim it is using captured 
equipment. Some Soviet weapons have 
been obtained from Egypt and other 
former Soviet aid clients, some from the 
international arms market, and some have 
been replicated in ordnance factories 
specially equipped for this purpose. Israel 
has just sold the US most of the Soviet 
^yeaponry it captured during the 1982 

ffc^^^^ — ^^''^"O" for an estimated 
US$35-million, including a variety of 



Seiig Harrison of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
looks at the latest developments in 
Afghanistan 

anti-aircraft missiles. But the Soviet Sam- 
7s, with their infrared, heat-seeking hom- 
ing system, have generally proved to be 
ineffective against MI-24s because the 
Soviets can decoy and deflect them with 
flares and other countermeasures. 

Prompted by the Soviet challenge, the 
Reagan administration finally decided on a 
major poUcy renewal six months ago. 
While still continuing to bar US weapons in 
Afghanistan, the US no longer confines the 
aid programme to Soviet-model weaponry, 
and the Swiss-designed Oerlikon heavy 
cannon has been selected as a possible 
answer to the MI-24. 

Compared 'to heavier, twin-gun versions 
of the Oerlikon cannon, the 20mm model 
that has been chosen on an experimental 
basis is relatively lightweight at about 
545kg. But it is much more cumbersome 
than the portable Sam-7 (9kg), or the 
Redeye (14.5kg) and will have to be 
transported in carts by mule teams or used 
mainly in relatively fixed positions in areas 
that can be reached by roads, major trails 
and river beds, rather than in mobile 
operations. Its principal advantages are 
rapid firing capabihty (1000 rounds a 
minute), special armour-piercing shells and 
adaptability for ground-to-ground as well 
as anti-aircraft combat. 

Congressional enthusiasts for the ex- 
panded aid effort believe that the Oerlikon 
cannon and other new weaponry could in 
time turn the tide of the war against the 
Soviet Union. But there are many sceptics 
in the Pentagon and the intelligence 
community as well as in Congress who are 
reserving judgment until the cannon is 



battle-tested under a variety of Afghan 
conditions during the next year. 

If the experience of the past four vears is 
any guide, Moscow is likely to respond to 
increased military pressure by redoubling 
lis own commitment. The recent increase 
in Soviet troop strength has been accompa- 
nied by the adoption of an increasingly 
determined Soviet posture toward Pakis- 
tan. Soviet mobile patrols, operating 
withm 32km of the Pakistani border, are 
now directly supporting forward-deployed 
Afghan army units in a new "double ring" 
strategy designed to block the weapons 
supply pipehne operated by Islamabad's 
Inter-Services Intelhgence Directorate. 

A detailed statement by Joint Staff 
Headquarters in Pakistan lists 38 violations 
of Pakistani airspace by Afghan aircraft 
and eight cases of cross-border rocket and 
artillery fire by Afghan forces since last 
September. Kabul denies all of these 
allegations, counter-charging that Islama- 
bad is putting up a smokescreen to cover 
up cross-border firing by its own forces. It 
is difficult to pin down the truth, even with 
visits to the scene. US reporters who went 
to Teri Mangal, where two bombs killed 33 
Afghan refugees on 27 September, were 
unable to establish whether the bombings 
were the result of an Afghan air raid or of 
an internecine struggle between resistance 
groups. But it is clear that Soviet and 
Afghan Army forces are operating closer 
to the border than ever before and that 
Pakistani officials are jittery about the 
growing danger of "hot pursuit" by air and 
ground forces. 

Up to now, Pakistan has restricted 
mputs of Sam-7s to minimise the risk of 
Soviet retahation. It remains to be seen 
whether Islamabad will go along with 
largescale deployment of the Oerlikon 
cannon in the face of Soviet counter- 
pressures. President Zia ul-Haq sug- 
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gested the Oerlikon cannon as less 
provocative than sophisticated shoulder- 
fired missiles capable of penetrating Soviet 
defences, such as the US Redeye and 
Stinger, or the British Blowpipe. But 
officials are studying the possibility of 
low-altitude airdrops from C-130s operat- 
ing out of China or Oman. 

Even if inputs of more and better 
weaponry reach the resistance field com- 
manders and make a significant military 
difference, there is little basis for optimism 
that the divided resistance groups will be 
able to gain the initiative in Afghanistan, 
because they continue to be immobilised in 
the critical political competition with the 
Kabul regime. While better coordinated 
militarily than in the past in many areas, 
they lack the political infrastructure that 
would enable them to follow up their 
military victories by establishing secure 
liberated areas. By contrast, the ruhng 
People's Democratic (communist) Party is 
no longer incapacitated by factionalism as 
it was when the Soviet troops first arrived, 
and the Afghan communists are slowly but 
steadily consolidating their political and 
administrative infrastructure under the 
Soviet aegis in their Kabul city-state and in 
scattered enclaves around the country. 

In the prevailing western image of the 
war, the resistance "controls" 80 per cent 
of the Afghan countryside. Kabul has 
never published a precise figure on the 
extent of its administrative network, but 
the head of the powerful Khad, or secret 
police, told an Indian journalist last 
September that the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan "controls" 7,000 out of 
26,000 villages in addition to the capital 
and most other urban areas. What such 
figures mean in the turbulent atmosphere 
of the war is highly debatable. 

In reality, most of Afghanistan is 
governed today, as in past decades and 
centuries, by free-wheeling local tribal and 
ethnic warlords. While most of these 
warlords would like to get Soviet forces out 
of their areas and out of Afghanistan, 
relatively few of them are firmly commit- 
ted to the resistance. Some of them are 
opportunists who take payoffs from both 
sides, smuggle narcotics and sell weapons 
in the black market. Others cooperate with 
one or another of the resistance factions 
but are constrained by fear of Soviet 
reprisals. Still others, smaller in number, 
are trying to come to terms with the 
Babrak Karmal regime but are afraid that 
helping Kabul would bring punishment 
from the resistance. For most villages, 
trapped between increasingly efficient 
Soviet-cum- Afghan forces and increasingly 
well-equipped resistance fighters, the issue 
is simply how to survive. 

On a visit to Kabul in 1984, 1 was struck 
by the contrast between the political 
disarray in the countryside and the relative 
stability that has been achieved in the 
capital, swollen to a population of more 
than 2-million by refugees displaced from 
the war- ravaged rural areas. Despite 
popular distaste for the Soviet presence, 
there is a grudging tolerance of Babrak 
Karmal as a "moderate" communist who is 



trying to atone for the extremist mistakes 
of his murdered predecessor, Hafizullah 
Amin. The regime avoids direct assaults on 
the property and prerogatives of Islamic 
dignitaries, merchants and small and 
middhng landowners, permitting peasants 
to own up to six hectares. The fact that a 
nightly curfew is still necessary after four 
years of Soviet occupation testifies to the 
existence of a significant underground 
resistance in the capital. But the western 
image of a city ready to burst into 
rebellion, and of a regime perpetually on 




Deadly spoils: Afghan guerrillas display up-to- 
date weapons and wrecked Soviet tank 



the verge of collapse, seems highly 
distorted. 

In numerous conversations I was re- 
minded that dedication and a patriotic 
self-image are not a monopoly of the 
resistance fighters. The Afghan commun- 
ists see themselves as nationalists and 
modernisers in the reformist tradition of 
King AmanuUah, who ruled from 1919 to 
1929. The communist organisation is 
clearly much stronger now than it was in 
1978, even if one assumes that many of the 
new party recruits are ideologically unreh- 
able job-seekers. While the official claim is 
that there are 95,000 party members, the 
truth may be closer to the estimate of 
15,000 hard-core activists given to me by 
Brigadier Abdul Niazi, the principal 
, Afghan specialist at the Inter-Services 
Intelligence Directorate in Islamabad. But 
even 15,000 reliable party activists would 
make a big difference for the Soviet Union 
in holding together its Afghan network. 

The number of Afghans on the Soviet- 
subsidised payroll of the Kabul regime 
appears to be some 375,000, including 
about 60,000 in the army, another 75,000 
in various paramilitary forces and at least 
25,000 in the secret police. The army is still 
plagued by desertions, but the desertion 
rate appears to have levelled off. As for the 
resistance, the number of organised moja- 



heddin with regular links to base camps in 
Pakistan and to external inputs of weapon- 
ry and financial aid appears to be about 
35,000. In interviews with mojaheddin in 
Pakistan over the past five years, I have 
been struck by the fervour of their religious 
and patriotic commitment to their cause. 
My impression in Kabul was that the 
time-serving conscripts in the Afghan army 
lack this commitment, but that their 
communist officers and junior officers are 
highly motivated. Conversations in Kabul 
with the mihtary attaches of several Third 
World embassies who have close contact 
with the Afghan army suggest that faction- 
al divisions in the officer corps are less 
severe than in the past and that it is 
becoming a useful adjunct to the Soviet 
military machine. 

Far from offering an alternative focus of 
legitimacy to the Kabul regime, the 
resistance groups are themselves frag- 
mented along ethnic, tribal and personality 
lines. More broadly, the divisions in the 
i resistance reflect a growing polarization 
' between Islamic fundamentalist exile 
forces based in Pakistan and many of the 
local field commanders and their followers 
who are bearing the brunt of the fighting 
inside Afghanistan. Inspired by the pan- 
Islamic Muslim Brotherhood, with its 
roots in Egypt, and by orthodox Wahabi 
groups in Saudi Arabia, the fundamental- 
ists had a negligible organisation in 
Afghanistan prior to the communist 
takeover in 1978 and the Soviet occupation 
in December 1979. They were arrayed 
against the monarchy; against the entire 
traditional Mushm clergy, identified with 
the Hanafi school of Islamic law, and 
I various Sufi sects; and against both 
western-oriented and communist mod- 
, ernisers ahke. Above all, they had alien- 
ated the powerful tribal hierarchy among 
the Pushtuns, Afghanistan's largest ethnic 
group, by caUing for the abolition of 
tribalism as incompatible with their con- 
ception of a centraUsed Islamic state. 

Although the advent of the communist 
regime aroused widespread alarm through- 
out the Muslim world, it was the fun- 
damentalist elements in the Gulf and the 
Middle East who reacted most purposeful- 
ly and made the Afghan issue their own. 
The fundamentalists saw the war as a 
golden opportunity to build up organisa- 
tional cadres among the Afghan refugees 
in Pakistan, with an eye eventually to 
supplanting the entire existing social anH 

political hierarchy of the country. This 
meant that their enemies were not only the 
Soviet troops and Afghan communist 
infidels, but also most of the non- 
fundamentalist resistance elements, led by 
Pushtun tribal dignitaries, Sufi and Hanafi 
clerics, westernised ex-bureaucrats and 
military men and other elements identified 
with the monarchy and the traditional 
social structure. 

Most US and Saudi aid to the resistance 
is dispensed under the control of Pakistani 
officials who are beholden to the fun- 
damentalist Jamaat-e-Islami of Pakistan, a 
key ally of the Zia ul-Haq regime. The 
Jamaat, in turn, works closely with the 
powerful leader of the orthodox Wahabis 
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in Saudi Arabia, Ben Baz, who has long 
supported its political activities in Pakis- 
tan. The Wahabis and the Jamaat channel 
aid largely to likeminded exile groups in 
the refugee camps. Muslim Brotherhood 
elements in other parts of the Gulf and the 
Khomeini regime in Iran, also have direct 
contacts with some of the fundamentalist 
groups. Iran, for instance, has actively 
supported Shi'ite elements of the resist- 
ance in the Herat area and the Hazara 
region of Afghanistan; it has recently given 
permission to two of the Pakistan-based 
fundamentalist leaders - Burhanuddin 
Rabbani and Gulbudin Hikmatyar to open 
offices in Mashad. But so far, the Wahabis 
control most of the aid flow. 

The fundamentalists do dole out some 
weaponry, money and supplies to selected 
local commanders inside Afghanistan who 
are already trusted ideological allies - such 
as Ahmed Shah Masood in the Panshir 
valley - or who are regarded as potential 
allies, but they keep most of it to develop 
their own Pakistan-based paramilitary 
cadres. These are partly for use in missions 
inside Afghanistan, and partly to provide a 
reserve gendarmerie for the Zia regime in 
the turbulent Northwest Frontier province. 

The fundamentalist paramilitary cadres 
have proved useful for carrying out 
commando missions in cooperation with 
locally based resistance fighters. As outsid- 
ers operating out of base camps in 
Pakistan, however, they are inherently 
disqualified from playing a follow-up 
political role that could translate military 
successes into lasting control of the 
countryside. Indeed, they have no desire to 
see an underground political infrastructure 
established under the control of the 
non-fundamentalist tribal leadership that 
prevails in most parts of Afghanistan. 

The seven feuding fundamentalist fac- 
tions have periodically made strenuous 
efforts, under Saudi pressure, to establish a 
unified organisation. But the unity they 
envision would be limited to the leaders of 
the seven exile factions based in the 
refugee camps. It would not extend either 
to the three traditionalist, non- 
fundamentalist exile factions or to the 
estimated 65 field commanders leading 

tribal bands in scattered parts of Afghanis- 
tan. Abdul Rahim, a spokesman of the 
Jamiat-i-Islami of Afghanistan, told me in 
Islamabad recently that the new executive 
council about to be set up by the 
seven-party alliance would not include 
representatives of the field commanders. 
The alliance favoured military unity of the 
field commanders, he said, but not political 
unity. He explained this policy in terms of 
"practicality" and the wartime disruption 
of transport and other links between 
different areas - but the underlying reason 
for excluding the field commanders 
appears to be the fundamentalist cause. 

Opposition from Pakistan-based fun- 
damentalist groups and likeminded ele- 
ments in Riyadh has been directly re- 
sponsible for frustrating the promising 
effort to unify the resistance made during 
the past two years by former King Zahir 
Shah. Ruling out the return of the 
monarchy or any personal role for himself. 




the ex-King has been attempting to create 
an Afghan National United Front in which 
the field commanders inside Afghanistan, 
the seven-party fundamentalist grouping 
and the traditionalist exile factions would 
all be represented. 

His initiative aroused considerable en- 
thusiasm both inside the country and 
among the refugees. It was viewed as a 
hopeftll opportunity to achieve greater 
military cohesion while providing a vehicle 
for negotiations with the USSR and the 
Afghan communists. At first. King Fahd of 
Saudi Arabia was prepared to extend quiet 
Saudi financial support so that Zahir Shah 
could convene a meeting of 300-odd 
resistance leaders in Paris or Geneva to 
organize the front. But Prince Abdullah 
and others in the royal family linked to Ben 
Baz and the orthodox Wahabis scotched 
this idea, and the fundamentalist exile 
leaders passed the word that no further 
funds or weaponry would be applied to any 
field commander or refugee leader associ- 
ated with the ex-King's effort. 

In part, the bitter fundamentalist anta- 
gonism toward Zahir Shah reflects the 
strength of Tajik elements in fundamental- 
ist ranks, who blame him for pre-1978 
Pushtun repression in Afghanistan. But a 
deeper explanation lies in the fact that the 

former King sees the proposed front as a 
step toward some form of accommodation 
with the Soviet Union and the Afghan 
communists that would lead to a Soviet 
withdrawal. For the fundamentalists, the 
goal of the war is the complete destruction 
of all Soviet and communist influence in 
Afghanistan - and its replacement with a 
fundamentalist brand of Islamic polity - 
even if this takes several generations. 
Many of the field commanders and others 
inside the country who are suffering from 
the war are eager for a settlement as long 
as it gets Soviet forces out. 

By contrast, the fundamentalists are 
making elaborate preparations to use a 
protracted struggle for expanded prosely- 
tising activities in the refugee camps. There 
is talk of setting up a university in 
Peshawar to train future generations pf 
Afghan leaders. 

Significantly, neither Washington nor 
Moscow has given much encouragement to 
Zahir Shah. "Both of them want to have 
their own man," commented one of the 
ex-King's close advisers bitterly. "No-one 
wants a neutral. Patriotism has no value. 
You have to play someone's game." 

Soviet diplomats were cautiously recep- 
tive at first to the King's initiative, viewing 



it as a possible adjunct to the UN 
negotiations between Islamabad and Kabul 
then beginning. In 1982 and early 1983, 
Moscow was worried about the endemic 
factional instability in the Kabul regime 
and was actively pushing the UN mediation 
effort. Soviet negotiators did not rule out a 
restructuring of the regime through nego- 
tiations with non-fundamentalist elements 
of the resistance, to be conducted in 
parallel with the UN dialogue. But Soviet 
staying power in Afghanistan has been 
significantly strengthened since the brief 
period between April and June of 1983, 
when the UN negotiations showed prom- 
ise. As the Karmal regime has settled down 
and as efforts to unify the resistance have 
repeatedly failed, Moscow has progressive- 
ly hardened its terms for a settlement. This 
less flexible attitude has been reinforced by 
the post- Andropov instability in the Soviet 
leadership and by US escalation in 
Afghanistan, with Pakistan's concurrence. 

Pakistan did not seriously test Soviet 
terms for a force withdrawal in 1983, losing 
its heart for diplomatic brinkmanship at 
the 11th hour in the face of US, Saudi and 
Chinese disapproval. In the April round of 
the Geneva negotiations, Moscow said that 
it was ready to accede to Islamabad's 
demand for the replacement of Babrak 
Karmal as a precondition for concluding a 
settlement. Zia had firmly declared that 
Pakistan would "never deal with the man 
who rode to power on Soviet tanks." 

Andropov's "observer" at Geneva, Sta- 
nislav Gabrilov, promised that Moscow 
would replace Karmal with Prime Minister 
Sultan Ali Keshtmand in time for the 
conclusion of the settlement, and Pakistan 
agreed to proceed on this basis, thus 
signalling its readiness to legitimise the 
DRA regime. Islamabad also accepted 
. unambiguous language in the UN draft text 
that would have rec[uired a termination of 
support for the resistance coincident with 
the start of a Soviet force withdrawal. 
These Pakistani concessions had produced 
Soviet assurances in April that Moscow 
would propose a specific timeframe for the 
projected withdrawal at the next round. By 
the time negotiations resumed in June, 
however, Islamabad had backed off on 
both key concessions, and Moscow's 
pledge was never put to the test. 

Although the UN dialogue has con- 
tinued intermittently since mid-1983, Mos- 
cow is no longer willing to entertain the 
idea of a removal of Karmal or a 
transformation in the DRA regime that 
would deny the Afghan communists their 
grip on the major levers of power. Soviet 
diplomats also suggest that the UN 
scenario envisaged in 1983 is becoming 
progressively more difficult to implement, 
as field commanders stockpile weapons 
inside Afghanistan. Given these weapons 
caches, I was told in Kabul, the resistance 
would be able to continue fighting even if 
the weapons pipeline from Pakistan were 
shut off, and the timeframe for a with- 
drawal would have to be much longer 
than the nine-month period originally 
under discussion, in order to permit Soviet 
and DRA forces to bring resistance activity 

Continued, on n. 20 
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ans: a tortuous task 

US arms are siphoned off along niazelite muk^ 



By Mary Anne Weaver 

Sped^ to The OinsfiaB Seia>i<» Mqi^ 



I_. Karachi, PakiBtaip 

T IS a miserable, glcx)my place of 
buttes and sand, inhabited for 
hundreds of years by only, tie most 
, hearty of smu^ers. 

Just beyond Chagai, a town on the 
Baluchistan- Afghan frontier, 20 men con- 
verged from all directions late last month 
to take possession of a cache of recoilless 
rifles, grenades, and mines that had 
crossed three contments over iad^s^ t 

Originating m West Virginia, then 
flown toW^ Gemany and shipped to 
the Mitiffan C^asfe of Baluchistan from 
_°®^^y Oman, the 10 ^eel boxes were 
part of a burg«»iing Americah program ^ 
of covert support to Afghan mujahideeiu 
or resistance fighters. Budgeted at $250 
million for the current fiscal yeai; it is tie 
Central Intelli^ce Agency 's largest op- s 
eration since Vietnam years. ■ 

But this consignment was different' "1 
from the va^ majority^of the thousands of 
coiitainers of United States aid to the 
mujahideen since Soviet tanks rolled into 
Afghanistan in December 1979. 

Amid growing accusations in the US 
Congress and from themnjahideen them- 
selves that sizable amounts of the covert 
shipments were being siphoned off, this 
consigtmient was bj^passing the tradi- 
tional route. Instead of going through the Pakistani au- 
thonties and the mujahideea's political leaders in the 
Northwest Frontier Province, it was being sentdirectiy 
to a guerrilla leader inside Afghanistan. 

Five lieutenants of the Panjshair Valley guerrilla com- 
mander, Ahmed Shah Massoud, ti^ferred the boxes 
mto a commandeered Soviet Army truck; Then, under 
cover of darkness, the truck rattied off toward the moun- 
tams and, beyond them, the Afghan capital of Kabul 

Across Pakistan in Peshawar, the hot and dusty cap- 
ital of the Northwest Frontier Province, Afghan resis- 
tance leaders continually quarrel. They accuse each 
otiier, the Pakistani government, and the CIA of respon- 
sibihty for what they say is an appreciable gap betweer 
what Washington claims it is sending and what is reach- 
mg fighters inside Afghanistan. 

The fundamentalists accuse the mujahideen 
moderates and the moderates accuse the fundamentaUsts 
- the Afghan "jamaati" fighters and the "jamaatis" of 
Pakistan - of siphoning off huge covert shipments, then 
either stockpiling them or selling them for personal gain. 

Q^e resistance leader estimated that only 20 percent 
of US covert aid was actually reaching Afghanistan. US 
mtelligence sources claimed the figure is 70 percent. 

It IS just such discrepancies in figures, combined with 
the senous control problems that have accompanied the 
mushrooming of US covert aid to Afghanistan, that have 
led the Reagan administration to order assessments of 
the program's "cost effectiveness. " Scores of CIA 
operatives have been sent into tiie underground bazaars 
of the Frontier Province, notebooks and calculators in 



iJS arms to Algtian guerrlas 

make their way to Afghanistan 
via Pakistan through a nrvaze of 
intermedraries in Europe, Egypt, 
the Persian Gulf, and Southeast 
Asia. This method has always 
involved Pakistani authorities in 
either Peshawar or Baluchistan 
Province. 
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hantf, to find out what happens to US-supplied aims. 

In Peshawar, said to be populated only by 
mujahideen, drug-dealers, journalists, and spies, an AK- 
47 rifle now sells in the teeming underground bazaar for 
15,000 rupees (about $1,000), down from 1982 prices by 
nearly 50 percent. The ones I saw had Egyptian 
markings — as those meant for Afghanistan have — and 
traders conceded readily that much of their merchandise 
was purchased from the Peshawar-based mujahideen. 

Muhammad Bashir, a guerrilla commander from Af- 
ghanistan's Herat District, was asked if his forces were 
receiving what they needed in US aid. Mr. Bashir was at 
Peshawar's UN hospital after being wounded. 

He was bitter and laconic, charging that his men had 
gone through a harsh winter without proper clothing or 
boots. He said they had received only a * ' scattering' ' of 
mines and communications equipment, and were in- 
credulous at reports that an improved version of the 
shoulder-fired SAM-7 missile, antitank rockets, and anti- 
aircraft guns were being sent in through the CIA ' 'pipe- 
line." He claimed that his group, the fundamentalist 
Hizbi Islami, which is headed by Hekmatyar Gulbuddin 
and headquartered in Peshawar, had seen no trace of 
such sophisticated weapons inside Afghanistan. 

Mr. Gulbuddin was out of Peshawar, but one of his 
aides said that the "moderate" groups within the 
mujahideen movement were skimming off the suppUes. 

The moderates, not surprisingly, accused the funda- 
mentahsts of selling vast amounts of weaponry on the 
open market, of seUing to Pakistanis opposed to the mih- 
tary regime of Gen. Zia ul-Haq, or of simply bartering 
arms with their Pakistani counterparts in the militant 
Islamic movement, the Jamaat-i-Islami, which has built 
up a veritable arsenal in Pakistani universities. 

' 'Many of the arms are staying right 
here in Pakistan, " said Sibghatullah 
' Mohadidi, president of the three-party 
moderate alliance. 'The fundament^- 



To the editor 



EVENTS 



I would like to make a suggestion 
for the FORUM, i.e., to ask, 
through an open invitation as well 
as direct contacts, writers of 
articles on Afghanistan to provide 
you with abstracts of their ar- 
ticles. My purpose in suggesting 
this is that many concerned indi- 
viduals, or groups, either do not 
have access to all possible jour- 
nals that carry publications on 
Afghanistan and/or they do not 
have the time to read the complete 
bodies of these studies. Since 
much new work is appearing on 
Afghanistan in the form of arti- 
cles & conference papers, this 
can be an extended important 
avenue of service. .. that the 
FORUM can provide to facilitate 
dissemination of information 
& exchange among concerned & 
interested parties. 

Sincerely, 
M.S. Noorzoy 

University of Alberta, Canada 

From the editor: 

This is a good idea & we shall 
be happy to include a section of 
abstracts in the FORUM. However, 
before we can include them, readers 
must send them to us. Abstracts 
should be a maximum of ^ a typewritten 
page, single spaced. Copy deadlines 
are the 1st of the month preceding 
the date of the issue.- June 1 for 
the July issue, etc. 

This issue has some amazing spellings 
of names & places. We spell them as 
they appear in the item cited. 



A ConferPTice on Af { ^hanistan : Where are we 
now? Where do we go? will be held May SC- 
SI at Marymount College in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, sponsored by the Federation for Ame- 
rican Afghan Action. Speakers will include 
Alexander Alexiev, Anthony Arnold, Col. 
Robert Downs, Louis Dupree, Panjsheri EsHaq, 
Edward Luttwak, Ralph Magnus & Zabiullah 
Mo j adedi . 

The conference fee is $50. Accommodations 
are available at the college for $35; Meals 
during the conference will be $30. Make 
checks payable to Eric Biddle, Conference 
Director, 2251 N. Vermont Street, Arlington 
VA 22207. 

The Afghan Refugee Fund will sponsor a 
country fair on June 1 & 2 from 10 - 5 in 
Oldwick, New Jersey. There will be foods 
from many nations, pony rides, fortune 
tellers, children's games, music & wares 
of all sorts. All proceeds go to Afghan 
refugees. 

The Middle East Center of the Univ. of 
Pennsylvania & West Chester Univ. co-spon- 
sored a workshop for world culture teachers 
on 4/15. "Afghanistan: A Bridge between 
South Asia & the Middle East" was the 
workshop topic. 

Afghanistan figured prominently in 9 
panels at the 38th Annual Conference on 
World Affairs held in Boulder, CO from 
4/7 - 12. 

The Committee for a Free Afghanistan spon- 
sored a seminar on Afghanistan in the Senate 
Office Bldg. on Afghanistan Day, 3/21. 
Topics included the strategic implications 
of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, So- 
viet military tactics, effects on the Afghan 
population, world responses, media respon- 
sibilities & what can be done about it. 




ists' ^x^arehcHKes are full. They're 
stockpiling for the future — both here 
and inside. They're anticipating the day 
when there'll be no more supphes." 

Such feuding among the mujahideen 
groups is not unusual, but, with the 
stepped-up CIA assistance, there is far 
more cleavage in the ideological divide. 
Their disputes over arms and money 
have greatly intensified. 

US intelhgence sources acknowledge 
that this is not their ideal covert war. 
But they insist that the circuitous 
American pipeline, meant to supply ap- 
proximately 200,000 men with arms and 
ammunition, has been largely effective, 
with no more than 30 percent going 
astray. These sources say that a ship- 
ment is delivered to the mujahideen 
leaders every five to six daj^s. 

One of the problems, they concede, is 
that with such a maze of intermediaries 

— in Europe, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Oman, the United 
Arab Emirates, and Kuwait, all meant to disguise direct 
links with the US — there is little, if any, accouDtability 

The program is reportedly run almost ^clusivedy by a 
core group of 100 CIA-trained Afghan exiles who operate 
out of shipping companies^ travel agencies, and Islamic 
organizations in the Middle East and lie Persian Guif. 
They have perfected the fine art of concealing arms in 
containers that bear the labels of electronic gear^ sewring ; 
machines, fertilizers, and television setsr ^ 

Those based with Islamic organizations, which regu- 
larly ship religious material to Pakistan, Malaysia,, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippines, often reportedly ship aims. ^ 
and ammunition to Southeast Asia. There the consign- 
ment is placed in a secure cargo hold marked ' ' special' ' 
which ultimately makes its way to Pakistan. 

The number of ships handled in Karachi has risen 
substantially since the Soviet invasion — from 3,237 to 
more than 5, 000 in the last year alone. Nearly half of 
their cargoes originated in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf . 

According to Karachi customs officials, anything 
marked "special" or "humanitarian assistance" for 
Pakistan's 3 million Afghan refugees is given priority 
handling. It is never opened and is transferred immedi- 
ately to Pakistani military trucks. The "national logistic 
cells" of the Army then ply the tortuous route from Kara- 
chi to Peshawar or to the porous Baluchistan frontier. 

They reportedly ferry Soviet-made AK-47 rifles, mor- 
tars, surface-to-air missiles, bazookas, and rocket- 
propelled grenades. The three primary suppliers from 
whom the Americans buy are reliably said to be Egypt, 
China, and Israel — the last having stockpiled a verita- 
ble arsenal of Soviet and Eastern European arms, cap- 
tured in the south of Lebanon or during the 1973 war. 

THE CHRCTANSCJeNl3E^0N1TaR 



No State ready to accept 
two Afghan teenagers 



NEW YORK, April 4: Two 
Afghan teenagers ^^ho unsuc- 
cessfully sought asylum in the 
United States are bemg flovra 
from one coimtry to another 
because no one will let them 
in, a prominent New York 
himian rights group said yes-' 
terday* 

According to the Lawyers 
Committee for International 
Human Ri^^ts, half-bzptttas 
Amanullah Roashan and 
Amanullah Obaidyi have so 
far been flown three times to 
South Korea, twice to Taiwan 
once to Hong Kong, cmce to 
Sri Lanka, once to Saudi Ani' 
bia and once to Thailand- 
Arthur Helton, Director of 
the Lawyers' Committee, said 
the airline taking the pair on 
this round-the-world odyssey. 
South Korea's Korean Airlines 
had been fined 80,000 dollars 
for bringing them into the 
United States without proper 
entry vlsa^. . v . .^ 

Sources at Korean Airlines 
could not confirm that a fine 
had been imposed. 

Mr. Helton also .•^d that in 
Sri Lanki and Saudi Arabia, 
the teenagers were threatened 
with beinjj retxmied to A|g^iaqi, 
istan. 

"They face certain jail, pos- 
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sibly worse if they are returni 
ed to Afghanistan he said. 
• Mr, Helton said he last 
heard from the two early to- 
day after they successfully 
resisted bemf put cn yet an- 
other plane by guards in 
Seoul 

*I don't know where they 
are right now", he said. 

A spokesman for the U.S. 
iQunigration and Naturalisa-^ 
tion Swvice. which deported 
the two on Friday said thev 
were now in Seoul and that 
the agency was trying to get 
them admitted to PsSdstan. 

The two began their involun 
tary jotmiev after fpending 10 
■umths m a- New York city 
jail for trjdng to enter the 
United States illegally from. 
Sri Lanka via Pakistan 

They weits ordered deported 
shortly after taking part in a 
bimger strike with 32 other 
Afghans also being held in the 
jail. 

^Tlfce ' immigration service 
spokesman said the brothers' 
case was heard by an immigra 
ticm judge and an appeals 
judge and both ruled they 
should be deported. 

The two had asked for asy 
hitn 'on political gruimds." 
\ The United States has been 
sending Afghans attempting 
to enter this coimtry illegally 
back to the countries from 
which they started their jour 
neys. The inimigration service 
spokesman said no Afghan 
would be .'fnt back to Afghan' 
istan.— Reutia-. *f|^ 
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within manageable limits. 

Some Soviet sources hint that a settle- 
ment would have to leave Moscow scope to 
retain 25,000 to 50,000 troops in Afghanis- 
tan mdefinitely. While the Soviet Union is 
still ready to commit itself to the principle 
of a complete withdrawal, the concept of a 
timeframe with a deadline for the removal 
of all Soviet forces is "not now realistic." 



The US, for its part, professes fo believe 
that military pressure can force Moscow to 
abandon the DRA regime as part of an 
undefined process of self-determination 
leading to the restoration of a non-aligned. 
Afghanistan. In reality, many Reagan 
administration officials who privately ridi- 
cule the chances of getting a settlement 
believe that aid to the resistance is 
desirable, in any case, since in their view it 



serves US interests to make the occupation 
as costly as possible for Moscow. 

But the broad base of congressional 
support for the burgeoning aid programme 
rests on what are still genuine hopes that a 
Soviet withdrawal can be brought about 
through a global superpower understand- 
ing in which US restraint in Afghanistan is 
traded for Soviet restraint in Central 
America. These hopes are nurtured by the 
romantically rosy view of the situation in 
Afghanistan that dominates US press 
coverage of the war, as well as by a 
weariness with the moral ambiguities 
posed by the continuing controversy over 
aid to the Nicaraguan contras. □ 
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AN AFGHAN DIARY: MISSILES, 
MIG'S & MYNA BIRDS by Arthur 
Bonner in the NYT, 4/1 

MATHWARRH; Afghanistan — The 
MIG'S attacked m pairs, their missiles 
leaving a trail of i^te vapor in the sky. 

Helicopter gunships hovered over a 
ridge, SCTding down a fury of bullets 
Mwtar shdiff fefl; The pair of smokt 
and dust drifted over the valley. 

Gradually, the;, staccato of auto- 
matic-rifle shots subsided. The MIG*£ 
and the helicopters flew away, and the 
dust %ttled. Two cows appeared and 
nibbled at tiny shoots in a fidd^ Myna 
birds boj^ped at their feet, frothing 
for insects. . ■ ' ^ ' ^ ""^ 

It was a Sunday momhig in Febm* 
ary hi the valleys and ridges surround- 
mg an Afghan Army garrison about six 
miles from the Pakistani border, and 
another skirmish betweoi Soviet 
troops and Afghan rebels. 
The fighthig took place two day» 

after a group of Afghan reb^, accooK 
panied by i reporter, had move^ 
across tte Pakistani borcter and into 
Afghanistan. 

The group included three f oriner Af- 
ghan Army officers — Aga Mo- 
hammed, who had been a colonel be. 
fore Soviet troops swept faito the couik 
try in 1979; Golam Ahmad, who had 
been a parachute captain, and a man* 
wix) want«i to be known only as Yosef , 
who h«i received formal trainiiu as a 
poUce tactical officer. 

The officers, members erf one <rf the' 
major Afghan.resistance groups, were 
hi diaa^at ground-to-ground missiles', 
smiled into the Afghan province of 
Paktia. The missiles were to be^^ fired: 
into the Afghan Army garrison at 
Chamkany, about five or six miles hir 
side Afghanistan. 5 

There are about 20 Soviet advisers atJ 
the 15-acre garrison, the resistance 
forces say, and the 3,000 to 3,500 troops 
are mostly Afghan militiamen and 
Communist Party members. 
Departure From Peshawar 

The three former Afg^Km offi<»rs m 
and the reporter left from Pediawar, ^ 
the Pakistani city that has aone to be 
used as a l»se not only by the rebels 
but also by the thousands of Afghan 
refugees who have fled the fighting. 

The trip started early m a Friday 
morning. After a ni^ttime crossing 
into Afg h anistan, the group hiked }ate 
Saturday afternoon to the outskirts of 
what aH)eared to be a deserted village 
at the ui^ end of Nargasay Valley^ / 
abouta mile and a half from the garri- 
son. f 

Suddenly, mujahedeen — rebels or 
rebel sympathizers — flocked from the 
houses. The greetings were warm. 

It was dark, and fires could be 
started without concern that smoke ill^,^ 
would invite shelling from the army 
ganisOTi. Two laige aluminum pans I 
were brought in, each with finger-sized 
bits of bread. Warm water was poured 
into the pans; to make the^ bread more 
dh«w»ble, and a meal b^an. 

Gul Jan, 29 years old, the com-J^ 
mander of 200 rebel fighters m the 
area, sat with a Soviet-made Kalashni 
kov rifle at his side. 




His groeii had (iQly one stoafi mortar 
at the moment, and no shells for it. It 
also had one 14.5-millimeter anti- 
auxraft gun of World War II vintage. 

Gul Jan said there were eight rebel 
groups around Chamkany. In all, he 
said, the eight groups have about 10,00& 
fighters. But at any one time, he said, 
about (n»-third of the forces are resting 
in cami« near Peshawar or are living 
with their families n^ there. Of those 
in the field, Gul Jan said, 3,000 to 3,50& 
are armed, putting the rebels on a par 
with the Chamkai^ garrison. 

At about 10 P.M.; the rebels b^as 
sayhig evening prayers and preparing 
to go to sleep. Soon the gramd was car- 
jieted with men, shouldnr tosiHmlder. 

A Sunday Mondng tour 

At about 7:30 Simday morning, after 
seeing his mm off to their posts over- 
locddng tha yaHey , (M Jan took a visi- 
tor for a tour. 

A ^ river gully about 20 feet deep 
ran down one side al the valley, cutting 
the viUagep toto two parts. On the edge 
of the gully^ Gul Jan pointed to houses 
rising on the other side. He said 2,000 
people had once lived hi tt» valley., 
Now all was siloit and empty. 

'*I saw this village a year ago," said 
Kamaludhi, a txanslatoar. "It was beau- 
Itiful. Now it is ugly. A vUlage without 
ipeople.isligly.'':, , 

Suddenly, from a ridge oo the righ^ 
there was a burst of autcnnatic-rifle 
fire. Th«i came more sluits, extending 
like a string o^ firecrackers alor^ the 
ridge, before a helicopter gunsMp ma* 
terialized and began strafing. 

Gul Jan loped down the ridge. He 
called for his UMn t&move in the oppo- 
site direction toward the fighting. 
There was a steady sound of shooting. 

Nejrt the MIG's ap^)eared, a white 
vapor trail signaling that the pOat had 
fired a missile, the missiles hit the op^ 
posite side of the ridge with a roar, aiKfe 
crackling echoes followed. 

The rifle fire gradually (railed off 
and the MIG's ddad the helicopters de- 
parted. Silence returned to the valley. 
It was. 10:30 in the morning. 
„ At 11:30, the reporter emerged from" 
the shadows of a grove to sit in the sun. 
Out of nowhere, a missile slammed into 
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the grcnmd about 150 feet away. Im- 
mecUd^y another hit with a crash and 
a shower of stcHies. The translator and 
a guide dropped to the groimd. The re- 
porter ran back to jcto them. 
Walk to a Conunand Post 

By 4:3a P.M., still m full light, the 
rebels b^an to move about freely. 
Soon they began walkuig to a onnmand 
^ post by a path that led sharply upward 
across icy patches of snow to the nar- 
row top of the ridge. 

At the command post, a mt had been 
<!sa% deep enough for a few men to 
stand. Branching out under it was a 
Bole^wfaere^tl^ melt m^ sleep at 
night while om remaMl^ di^de as 
sentry. 

By peering over the top of the pit ami 
lookix^dowiuone could ^e the Chanip> 
kany garrison. Some Soviet tanks were 
parked in the open, about 200.yardsout<^ 
side the garrisqn. ' , 

There was an excited cry among the 
rebels as the first pair of rebel misses 
whisked overhead, but th^ fdl Short of 
the garrison. 

Predictably, a mortar shell nxked 
the ground, coming quite (±»e to the- 
command post. The rebels asked tlw 
reporter to go down hito the bunker. 

After a while, he was asked to anne 
out agafii. Another pair (rf missiles 
sailed overiiead toward the Chamkany 
garrison. The aim had b€«i corrected; 
they seemed to fall in an ariea at the 
rear of the garrison. 

The Soviet tanks scurried to cover 
behind a rise. Two more: missiles sailed 
over, hitting the same area and sending 
iq) dense smoke. 

Now it was thought safe for the visi- 
tor to leave. Six mortar rounds fell on 
the slope as the party descended and 
rnade a swift ni^t march to another 
village an hour and a half away. 

On Monday morning, reviewing the 
rebel missiim, Aga Moluanmed said 
that from the color of the smoke he was 
sure the. missiles had hit tbe velidcle 
storage area and perhaps fuel tanks in 
the Chamkany garrison. - - 



He saidnSewanfeSf '^Inake sure" 

visitor had understood the full impUca- \ 
tions of what he had sera. 



fFormer Afghan Army officers resting at a rdiel camp 
'in Nargasay Valley, Paktia Provhice. From left are a 
man who identifies himself only as Yosef and who was 

a poUce tactical officer; Aga Mohammed^ a former 
colonel, and, at right, Golam Ahad, a former parachutel 
captain. Seated behind them is an unidentified rebel. I 
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"We receive many gunshot, bomb blast and mortar injuries which sometimes cause a 
big bone defect," he offers as an example. "We treat the injury, the wound heals, 
but bone is still missing. It needs a bone graft. But none of the hospitals in 
Peshawar has the time, staff or equipment to treat these cases. If the graft is 
done under the existing conditions, it may get infected & end up with an amputation." 
He notes that at least 5 people daily come to each emergency hospital seeking the 
type of reconstructive surgery he has described, but that nearly all are turned away. 

Other refugees mention problems that are less specific, that deal with shadowy 
topics like "the quality of life." "Refugee life is a very sad life," feels Hassan, 
the Afghan administrator of the Austtian Relief Committee. "The refugees sit in 
their houses, no job, no work, no future." A psychological study of 7,000 refugees 
in one camp apparently supports Hassan's feelings. 30% of these people suffered 
from depression or phobic neuroses. 

The flip side of the coin, however, is that no refugee goes hungry or lacks shel- 
ter. A walk through the tiny refugee village of Matasanga, for example, points to 
the relative stability and comfort that many refugees have created over the past 
few years. Dwellings are constructed of stone & mud. Most of these homes are fur- 
nished with a kilim, mattresses, cushions & UNHCR-supplied quilts. All the refugees 
have wood-burning steel stoves for heat. There is enough to eat; there is, actually, 
what seems to be a surplus of food. In the spare rooms of some houses, sacks of 
wheat & rice are piled high. Most villagers keep chickens & some have a goat or 
cows. And in the center of this muddy village stand barrels of soybean oil, donated 
by the USA. 

Afghan refugees can travel wherever they wish in Pakistan . can seek work where they 

'^^^^''v'^ ""^^ fighting the Russians 

m Afghanistan, most work-as unskilled la- 
borers, though many own shops, selling goods 
or services. "You won't see anything that's 
gonna bring a tear to your eye," says one 
refugee relief worker as he drives visitors 
to a camp. And it is true; though refugees 
I will talk about the horrors they endured in 

Afghanistan & their reasons for leaving, 
I there is little, in terms of the necessities 
of life, about which they can complain. 

I But, as one former refugee social worker in 
I New York put it, "just having food & shelter 
I IS not necessarily living." Afghans want to 
return to their country. When they do, they 
I want to be prepared. "We have already lost 

b years, sighs one. Adds the afore-men- 
I tioned Hassan, "To give them a chance to be 
I something in the future - we should help 
them. " ^ 

Charles Huschle 
A recent graduate of 
Wesleyan Univ., Charles 
!^ Huschle visited Pakistan 

;;| last fall & has written 

:J several articles. 
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Thousands of refugee-owned trucks and buses ply the 
country's highways untaxed and unhampered by any restric- 
tion on movements. Rcrjis.e€.s Hl^*^ 
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FOCUS ON HAZARAJAT 



Last November in Peshawar Charles 
Brockunier interviewed Gul Koragani, 
a Hazara who formerly worked in the 
foreign trade section of the Afghan 
Ministry of Commerce. What follows 
is adapted from the tape of that 
interview: 

CB: What can you tell me about the 
two new groups in the Hazarajat, 
Nasr & Pasdaran? 

GK: Pasdaran has been active in the 
political arena of Afghanistan since 
1982 and they have been active in the 
infighting in Afghanistan for the 
last year & a half in the Shia areas 
of Maimana, Shiberghan, Bamiyan, Ghor, 
Parwan, Wardak, Maidan, Uruzgan & 
Ghazni . 

Nasr & Sepah Pasdaran are on the ra- 
dical side of the political spectrum - 
they are similar to what, in Latin 
America, would be called "liberation 
theologians." They have mixed the 
philosophy, the economics & the po- 
litical science of Marxism-Leninism 
into Islam. They have found justifi- 
cation for materialist dialectics 
from Islamic words. As far as Islam 
is concerned, their argument is un- 
justifiable; they misconstrue every- 
thing. 

The older groups of Beheshti & Moh- 
seni have some nationalistic feelings - 
Mohseni to a larger extent. They 
want Afghanistan as an independent 
political entity, whereas Nasr & Se- 
pah Pasdaran believe in the supremacy 
of the theologian, & one theologian, 
according to the Shi'ite sect, who is 
similar to the pope in Catholicism. 
These people believe in that so for 
them it makes no difference whether 
Afghanistan is a political entity or 
not because they do not believe in 
borders between Islamic countries. 
The only ones fool enough to believe 
this theory are the Afghans in Nasr 
& Sepah Pasdaran. The Iranians who 
have expounded the idea believe dif- 
ferently; they have their own bor- 
ders, their own rules, etc.; they 
persecute the Afghans when they are 
in Iran. 



They believe in collective ownership of ma- 
terial goods although they allow some pri- 
vate ownership so long as it is justif^:able 
by the economic standards of the locality. 
If an area is too poor, everything should 
be shared; if it is better off then the dis- 
tribution of wealth would be considered ac- 
cording to the standard of the locality - 
they could have some land, a home, other 
things . 

They tax merchants to death. In the Hazara- 
jat they have their own system of taxation 
on land, on trees - every inch of the growth 
is taxable. Every year they come & ask for 
the tax on the extra inch the tree has grown. 
If you collect your harvest, you are sup- 
posed to pay taxes. That is why the Hazara- 
jat is going to get empty. Hazaras are 
leaving the country at an enormous rate. 

CB: What is their relationship with the 
Iranian Tudeh Party? 

GK: During the last 2 years we have heard 
them spewing the rhetoric of the Tudeh Party, 
they do keep track of the political phil- 
osophy in Iran. They have the same language, 
the same background, the same motives. 

CB: Where is the Tudeh in Iran, underground? 

GK: The Tudeh Party got purged & the one 
who was supposed to be purged was given to 
the Ayatollah. The Tudeh proper is under- 
ground fighting to subvert the revolt in 
Afghanistan. Sepah Pasdaran has a close re- 
lationship with Tudeh. The true believers 
think they are fighting for Islam. The ones 
in the Hazarajat who used to be Parchami or 
Khalqi, who were ousted by the Shura Etaf aq.j ^ 
who repented & were released by Beheshti, 
went to Iran & got a crash course in guer- 
rilla action & indoctrination - they recite 
some Koranic verses - and they came back 
true believers in Communism. During the past 
2 years they have been savagely active, 
killing people they consider khans. Class 
struggle, this is what they believe & what 
they do. 

The Hazaras have had their own nobility for 
the last 1,000 years & they have a peer sys- 
tem of their own which has not been publi- 
cized because Hazarajat traditions were dis- 
couraged from being printed or publicized. 

CB: Who belongs to Nasr & Pasdaran & how 
do they recruit? 
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GK: The mean age is about 25 - some 
as old as 45, some as young as 12. 
They have little educational back- 
ground. There are Nasr & Sepah of- 
fices in Quetta & Meshed. They used 
to exploit the nationalistic feelings 
of the Hazaras. The Hazaras have 
been exploited by the Afghan estab- 
lishment for the past 104 years & 
they have painful memories so if you 
speak to a Hazara against the estab- 
lishment, he thinks that perhaps you 
can be his friend. 

About their size - if I tell you num- 
bers, don't believe them. Numbers 
mean very little. I believe they 
have a handful of people to fight. 
They can mobilize up to 500 at a time 
in one region but now people are 
tired of infighting & they are running 
out of the economic means to support 
it. For the past 8 months the main 
fighting has been between Sepah Pas- 
daran & Shura. In all of this there 
were no more than 500 people on each 
side because the majority of the peo- 
ple are fed up. 

CB: Do Nasr & Sepah Pasdaran cooper- 
ate? 

GK: In some areas, in others they 
fight like cats & dogs. In a region 
in Bamiyan they are fighting now but 
in the Turkman Valley & Behsoud they 
are in a coalition. Nasr & Sepah Pas- 
daran "know" each other. They could 
go underground easily & could be 
dangerous for the future of Afghani- 
stan. 

CB: Will they try to influence non- 
Shia groups? 

GK: There are non-Shia Hazaras - 
thousands. They mostly affiliate with 
fundamentalist groups like the Hizbe 
Islami [Gulbuddin] which is similar 
to Nasr but not as indoctrinated or 
as radical. Part of the Nasr organi- 
zation is in a coalition with the 
Hizbe Islami. Recently, when the 
Iranians got fed up with Nasr because 
they didn't do what the Iranians want- 
ed - they usually do - the man in 
charge of the Turkman Valley Nasr came 
here & signed some kind of gentlemen's 
agreement with Mr. Gulbuddin & they 



are in close cooperation, at least in 
the eastern part of the Hazara j at where 
they have been fighting Etehadi Islami 
(Sayyaf), Hariqat Islami (Yussuf) & En- 
qelabe Islami (Nabi) . They've been 
killing each other for the last 2 years. 

CB: Where do they get their support? 

GK: Mostly from Iran & some weapons from 
Hizbe Islami. Recently they have been 
trying their luck with all the Peshawar 
parties but they don't get much. They 
do hardly any fighting against Parcham 
& the Russians. The Nasr near Pul-i-Khumri, 
Shiberghan, Mazar-i-Sharif & Saripul are 
in touch with the fatherland fronts. Gul- 
buddin at least fights the Communists - 
along with everybody else. Iranian Com- 
munist groups are trying to undermine the 
Afghan revolution. 

CB: Is help coming for the Shura Etefaij 
& Mohseni's group? 

GK: Shura Etefaq never received any 
material help from Iran. It has been ex- 
isting on the little taxes it took from 
the local people & from arms contributions 
coming across the eastern border. They had 
a representative in Quetta who turned out 
to be a bastard. He did a good job of 
selling the weapons & ammunition to the 
Baluch - the stuff that was supposed to 
go to the Shura Etefaq. 

CB: What about the Baluch, where do they 
get funds? 

GK: They are tirelessly active in buying 
ammunitions & weapons so as not to be sur- 
prised as they were in 1973. Funds? 
Smuggling, God knows. The Soviet Union 
could give hard currency to Mengal, Bizen- 
jo &, God knows, a score of other bastards 
who are considered nobility & who are be- 
traying their class. They get funds; they 
feel sympathetic to the Russians - like 
the gentleman here, Wali Khan. Would you 
believe he's a true socialist? Intellectuals 
in Baluchistan & the NWFP that I've come 
across also have strong sympathy for the 
Russians . 

CB: What is going on in Baluchistan? 

GK: Baluchistan, which is not endowed 
by God or nature with good climate or ag- 
riculture or a cultured or a hard working 
population - and there are very few of 
them - somehow from the time of Pakistan's 
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independence they've been feeling 
cheated, neglected, exploited - 
whatever. In 1973 they had their 
own share of uprising & the gov't, 
of Afghanistan tried to interfere, 
to do this & that with the support 
of the Soviet Union. Afghanistan 
is a poor country & can't afford 
to help an entire nation so it was 
funded by the USSR. The refugees 
from Baluchistan settled on the 
Afghan side of the border, some 
went to the USSR to get educated & 
came back to try to work. 
The Soviets have been trying to ap- 
proach the Gulf & encouraging na- 
tionalistic feelings among all the 
Baluch & the socialistic feelings 
among the intellectuals. It's a 
rather easy thing - you can spend 
a couple of million dollars every 
year & you've got a result. 
Some of the intellectuals are in 
London, some are in jail, some are 
in Baluchistan living in their pa- 
laces. The rest of the people are 
living in tents following their 
camel to the stream. The poor vil- 
lager's radius of thought is no 
more than the length of the way to 
the stream. 

CB: Are any Afghan Baluch fighting 
for Afghanistan? 

GK: Surely - in every spectrum of 
the political arena. They are among 
the Hizbe Islami & among the nation- 
alists, among the communists - it's 
a reality. 

Personally, I don't know any com- 
manders fighting against the Russians. 
There will be some. In Quetta, Dost 
Moh'd Khan Gorgich, a white-bearded 
short man, may be with Gailani's 
party but mostly working with the 
former king of Afghanistan trying 
to establish some liaison between 
him & the 3 nationalist parties here 
in Peshawar. 

CB: Are the Soviets trying to use 
Baluch in Nimroz to pacify the area? 

GK: It's the militia. There are 
sympathizers with the Communist gov't, 
all over the place. It is not just 
the Baluch who are recruited as mi- 
litia. They are mercenaries. In 
Khost, right over the border here. 



in Nangarhar, Parwan, Logar Valley, Kabul, 
the Salang Pass, Kunar, Nuristan, northern 
Afghanistan, western Afghanistan. The 
^nilitia is a danger, although it is de- 
creasing. 

CB: What about Party membership? 

GK: Parcham had no more than 5,000 when 
they took over. Because of the length 
of time they have been in power, unfor- 
tunately, they maybe now have 5 times as 
many - over 20,000 but less than 30,000. 
The Khalqis are about half that. 

The party is demoralized. The Utopia of 
Socialism that they've been propagating 
for 20 years they can't deliver. The 
mujahideen have made them realize that 
they can't establish the kind of gov't 
they read about in the book. They have 
been killed, maitaed, ousted from the front 
and called upon to sacrifice. The 
mujahideen have an incentive for sacrifice; 
if they die they go immediately to Para- 
dise. The Communist realizes he may have 
to die but there is no incentive; there 
is nothing after deaths His benefits are 
the material things of this life and in 
Afghanistan he is not getting what he 
hoped for economically. 



DEFINITIONS which appeared in Les 
Nouvelles d' Afghanistan to explain 
articles in the Soviet press: 

The Army : One Afghan, 12 Russian armor- 
plated vehicles, served by 60 Soviet 
soldiers. 

Bandits: The Resistance (90% of the popu- 
lation of Afghanistan. 
Explosives : An antiseptic solution to 
disinfect wounds. 

Poison capsules : antibiotics, pain-killers, 
vitamins, etc. 

Counter-revolutionary struggles : 
humanitarian aid to bombed-out civilians. . 

(trans, by Rhea Stewart) 
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A SWEDISH DOCTOR'S EXPERIENCE 



This article appeared last year in the Journal of the Swedish Medical Assn . It was 
translated for the FORUM by its author, Johan Lagerfelt, an anaesthesiologist who 
served in the Hazarajat from December 1983 to the summer of 1984. 

With the Russian invasion in Afghanistan in 1979, what health care that existed was 
shattered beyond repair. By western standards it was, perhaps, not very impressive, 
but the authorities had, partly in cooperation with WHO, at least started to tackle 
the enormous problems that confronted them. However, after the Russian invasion, 
from a medical point of view the country was transformed into a black hole. Most of 
the doctors fled the country, either to Pakistan or Iran, and those that stayed, to 
the extent they were able to avoid military conscription, soon ran out of medicines. 

In the early summer of 1980 the first doctors belonging to the French organization 
Medecins sans Frontieres entered the country. They found a situation that surpassed 
their worse nightmares. Measles and whooping cough epidemics flourished among the 
children and the whole population suffered badly from malnutrition. Work slowly got 
underway and today MSF has established two clinics and a dispensary in Hazarajat 
and two clinics in Badakhshan. In addition they are on the verge of establishing a 
presence in the Mazar-i-Sharif area. In addition to MSF there are two other French 
organizations in Afghanistan. Medecins du Monde has established itself in the free 
province of Wardak and Aide Medicale Internationale is in the Panjsher Valley under 
the protection of Ahmed Shah Massoud. 

My original plan was to make my way up to Badakhshan to spend the winter there but 
this was not possible so I went to Quetta and on to the Hazarajat. Hazarajat is 
regarded by the Hazaras themselves as a liberated province but should, perhaps, more 
correctly be termed a non-occupied province since it is totally without strategic 
interest for the occupiers and the Hazaras have until now been allowed to live and 
exist in peace. Traditionally, Hazaras have been the underdogs in Afghanistan and 
social and economic development has benefitted them to a lesser degree than the rest 
of the population. 

The hospital where I worked was approximately one hour's walk from the nearest bazaar 
which had about 50-60 small shops of typical Afghan look. The hospital itself con- 
sisted of three mud houses. 
The first contained the 
pharmacy, two reception 
rooms of 4 X 3 meters, a 
waiting room and two rooms 
for in-house patients. 
The second building con- 
tained a small but light 
and airy laboratory, a 
room utilized as an 
operating theater, an 
X-ray room and the store 
room. The third was our 
residence and contained a 
room for us foreigners, a 
room for the interpreters 
and a tiny kitchen. All 
the buildings stood on 
stone foundations but were 
built from mud with wood 
support beams. 




The residence building 
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There were seven of us there. Apart from myself four Belgians, a Swiss and a French, 
a total of four doctors and three nurses. We also ran a small dispensary located 
one day's walk away. 

Every morning there were at least 30 patients, mostly male, waitinR^ f or us and while 
one of us would look in on the in-hquse pajtients, the other would start with the out- 
patients. The reception room itself was very" small, "inside it two doctors, two in- 
terpreters, two patients and at least two relatives had to fit! It is easy to under- 
stand that there was an almost continual state of chaos, especially since very often 
one of the previous patients would return because he or she had not fully understood 
our instructions. As long as there was no snow we averaged 70-80 male patients 
daily and 40-50 women. Once the snows had arrived the number of patients decreased 
drastically - perhaps 20-25 men daily and only a few women. 

We saw a remarkably small number of children under the age of 5. Knowing the normal 
age distribution in the third world this age group should have comprised as much as 
20% of our patients, but we only saw a few. One can only speculate on the reasons. 
Probably the grown-ups had not yet learned that one can treat sick children and count 
on a sick child being sure to die. By our very primitive estimates, child mortality, 
under the age of 5, is close to 40%. Measles and whooping cough are the two main 
killers. 

In principle, only female doctors were allowed to examine female patients. Generally, 
however, a female doctor could consult a male doctor and vice versa and at the dis- 
pensary where there was only one of us at a time, the strict partitioning was not 
applicable and it was extremely difficult to carry out proper examinations. The 
difficulties were to be explained primarily by the extreme bashfulness shrouding the 
populace, difficult in the extreme for us to understand. The men gradually learned 
to strip to the waist but it was much more difficult for the women. Even in front of 
the female doctors they were very shy; it was often their husbands who answered all 
the questions and if, as an exception they were examined by a male doctor, he would 
at best be offered a small gap in the clothing in which to place his stethoscope. 

Once I made a house call and had to examine a teenage girl who sat on the floor op- 
posite me together with her mother. Before I could start the examination the father 
came and threw a blanket over the three of us and there, in the semidarkness, was 
where the examination took place! 

The patients preferred to be given injections but for the most part were satisfied 
if one explained how strong the tablets were. However, they had no understanding 
of the thought that one could perhaps go home and get better on one's own without 
any medicines. Treatment was often complicated by the fact that those who could af- 
ford it could buy medicines freely in the bazaar and it was obviously in the interest 
of the local pharmacist to keep up the volume of sales I Another complicating fac- 
tor was their very diffuse ideas concerning the relationship between disease and 
health and their own treatment of various diseases. One form of therapy is to starve 
oneself. Tea and bread is the diet, not for just a few days but up to 3-4 weeks 
and sometimes even longer. 

Another very common form of treatment is to burn oneself where it hurts. In most 
cases all that this led to .was extensive scarring but in the worst cases it can be 
fatal. For over a week we treated a young woman who had burnt herself on the abdomen 
so deeply that she had created a deep abcess. During her hospital stay we tried to 
persuade her male companion, who was not her husband, to have her transported to 
Quetta. After a while we convinced him but the evening before the planned departure 
he again changed his mind. Should the woman die outside her home then he would be 
accountable to her husband and this was a risk he was unwilling to take. 

From a medical point of view the work was fairly monotonous. There is no fighting in 
the Hazarajat so we were more or less spared gunshot wounds. However, some appeared 
to have difficulty differentiating between the front and back of their firearms so 
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until the very end of my stay, the only gunshot wounds we saw were self-inflicted. 
The most common complaint was "stomach pain." Many times patients told us that these 
pains had existed for several years, were present 24 hours a day without any relation 
to food and were severe in the extreme. Sometimes one could find a worm infestation 
behind these symptoms, but for the most part it was difficult to correlate the symptoms 
to the objective findings. "Joint pain" was another common complaint. Having slept 
and sat on a" hard mud floor for several months. I found it easy to understand these 
complaints! Since we were at a high altitude, ca. 2500 meters, there were no genuine 
tropical diseases to speak of. Malaria is not found at this altitude and the few 
cases we saw were imported from Pakistan or Iran. We treated one or two cases of 
leprosy. 

Surgical activity was fairly low partly due to the fact that none of us had any real 
surgical training and partly due to the fact that there was no means of ensuring 
satisfactory surgical sterility. 

From the medical point of view I doubt whether any of us learned anything of value. 
What we did learn was on another plane. The contact with such a different culture 
as the Afghan forces one to observe one's self and one^s work with new eyes. Naturally 
it is not possible to work in such a place for such a long time without feeling a 
growing empathy for a people who are not only suppressed by their own society, but 
are also forced to fight against an occupying power equipped with weapons of the most 
modern kind. 

So how will the future develop in Afghanistan? One fact that is without doubt is 
that the need for aid will be immense for the foreseeable future. Even if the occupying 
Red Army leaves tomorrow, which is hardly likely, what they will have left behind them 
will leave its traces for at least a generation. The score or so French doctors and 
nurses that the three French organizations have stationed inside the country are a 
drop in the ocean but their presence is extremely important, especially from the moral 
point of view. 
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The INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CORPS", T.O: Box 
49525, Los Angeles, CA 90049, is seeking 
funds & volunteers. In March the organi- 
zation was looking for someone to admini- 
ster its program in Peshawar. Should any 
reader be interested, contact the IMC; 
they may be still looking. - 



The International Medical 
Corps (IMC) is a non-sectarian, 
non-profit organization with 
over 250 members. It was 
founded in 1983 by Dr. Robert 
Simon, Assistant Professor of 
Emergency Medicine at Univer- 
sity of California in Los 
Angeles. 

Through the Afghanistan Pro- 
ject, its current focus of activi- 
ty, the International Medical 
Corps is working to mobilize 
funds and volunteer medical 
staff to set up eight hospitals 
(medical-surgical units) inside 
Afghanistan. According to plan, 
these will be staffed by one 
American doctor, one Afghan 
doctor, one nurse and two 



medics. Each hospital will have 
a clinic, operating room, 
patients' wards, doctors' and 
nurses' quarters, pharmacy and 
lab. 

The Board of Directors, like 
all members of IMC, also 
operate on a volunteer basis. To 
ensure accountability, an 
independent audit is conducted 
at the end of each fiscal year, 
and financial records will be 
open for inspection at all times. 

The International Medical 
Corps sincerely invites 
everyone concerned with the 
medical crisis in Afghanistan to 
become a member, sponsor or 
volunteer to help in any way . 



THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF HUMAN KNOW- 
LEDGE (ISHK), Box 176, Los Altos, CA 94022 
(415-948-9424) & Box 1062, Cambridge, MA 
02238 (617-354-1249) is concerned with the 
comprehensive understanding of being human. 
It has established an AFGHAN REFUGEES FUND 
affiliated with a British organization, Af- 
ghan Relief, to raise funds for Afghan re- 
fugees registered in Pakistan. The fund 
is administered by volunteers in the US, 
Europe & Pakistan. 

At the International Youth Conference in 
Kingston, Jamaica, the delegation from the 
FEDERATION OF AFGHAN STUDENTS ABROAD (FASA) 
were unseated by a mujahideen group, led 
by Amin Wardak. The mujahideen succeeded 
in getting a paragraph calling for the un- 
conditional withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan included in the Conference 
declaration. The meetings took place 
4/6 - 9. 
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RECENT PUBLlMTlDWa 



"Kabul" by Mike Edwards with photos 
by Steve Raymer and "When the Moguls 
Rule" also by Mike Edwards with 
photos by Roland Michaud appeared in 
the April NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, Vol. 
167- 

The article in the March READER'S 
DIGEST w as incorrectly cited on p. 8 
of: the last issue of the FORUIl/ The 
article was titled "Flight from Ter- 
ror on the Roof of the World" and 
was written by Nathan Adams. 

AFGHANISTAN by Bhabani Sen Gupta is 
part of the series on "Marxist Re- 
gimes: Politics, Economics & Spciety" 
edited by Bogdan Szajkowski and pub- 
lished by Lynne Rienner Publishers, 
Inc., 948 North Street, Suite 8, 
Boulder Colorado 80302. The 1985 
book is $22.50 clothbound, $10.95 
paper. 

The last two issues of LES NOUVELLES 
D 'AFGHANISTAN (published in Paris) 
list the following French publications 
on Afghanistan: 

GUERRE EN AFGHANISTAN by Patrice 
Franceschi, 1984, la Table Ronde. 
273 pp. Ff82. 

AFGHANISTAN: LA COLONISATION IMPOS- 
SIBLE, les Editions du CERF. 260 pp. 
Ff 70. This is a collection of ar- 
ticles by Pierre & Micheline Cent- 
livres, Bernard Dupagne, Etienne 
Gille, Alan Marigo, Jacky Mathonnat, 
Jean- Jose Puig, Gilles Rossignol & 
Olivier Roy. 

LE CLANDESTIN DANS LA GUERRE DES 
RESISTANTS AFGHANS by Christophe 
de Ponfilly, chez Robert Laffont. 
252 pp. 72 Ff. 

L'URSS EN AFGHANISTAN by Pierre 
Metge, Cahiers d' etudes strategiques 
du CERPES, #7, 12/84. 186 pp. 60 Ff. 
AFGHANISTAN, GUERRE ET MODERNITE IS- 
LAMIQUE by Olivier Roy, Editions du 
Seuil, May 1985. 
and from Poland: 

WIES SRODKOWEGO I POLNOCNEGO AFGHANI- 
STANU by Marek Gawecki, travaux 
ethnologiques, Warsaw, 1983, Polskie 
Towarzystwo Ludoznowcze. 



"Remaking Afghanistan in the Soviet 
Image" by Richard Bernstein in the 
NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, March 24. 

"Peshawar; le bazar de la resistance 
afghane" by Christian Hoche in L' EX- 
PRESS INTERNATIONAL, March 29. 

"A General Reflection of the Stealthy 
Sovietization of Afghanistan" by A. 
Rassoul Amin in CENTRAL ASIAN SURVEY, 
Vol. 3, #1, 1984. 

INTERNATIONAL WILDLIFE will have an 
article titled "War Closes in on Af- 
ghanistan" by Bob Schutheis in their 
July-August issue. 

The June NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC will carry 
an article by Debra Denker on "Afghan 
Border Refugees" with photographs by 
Steve McCurry. 

AFGHANISTAN, INSIDE A REBEL STRONGHOLD: 
JOURNEYS WITH THE MUJAHIDEEN by Mike 
Martin, Blandford Press, Poole, Dorset, 
Great Britain BHl 5LA, (distributed in 
the US by Sterling Publishers, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016), 1984. 256 
pp. $16.95. ISBN 0-7137-1388-7. 
From the same publisher: THE NORTHWEST 
FRONTIER: BRITISH INDIA & AFGHANISTAN. 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY 1839-1947 by Mi- 
chael Barthorp. 

"Habib's Last Ride" by Whitney Azoy in 
THE GAMUT, #13, Fall 1984. 

"A 'Holy War': The Attack on Sharee Nau" 
by Charles Huschle in THE HARTFORD COURANT, 
March 3. 

AFGHANISTAN - A SPIRIT OF RESISTANCE is 
a new periodical issued by the Afghani- 
stan Support Committee, 18 Charing Cross 
Road, London, WC1N08R, Great Britain. 
The 16-page first issue contained arti- 
cles by Anthony Freemantle, Peter Juvenal 
& Olivier Roy. 

"Afghanistan's Ordeal Puts a Region at 
Risk" by James B. Curren & Phillip A. 
Karber, ARMED FORCES JOURNAL INT'L, 
March, 1985. 

"Bloody Standoff in Afghanistan: a Report 
from Mujahedeen Country" by Paul Moor- 
cr af t in. ABl^ , Apr iF 1985 . 
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SOME NOTES FROM PESHAWAR 



In this frontier town a short hitch from the Khyber Pass, a new rumor & some old 
concerns have cropped up recently in conversations with Afghan refugees here. 

The rumor is that the Soviet Union is planning to shift Afghanistan's capital from 
Kabul to Mazar-i-Sharif , a northern city along the Russian border. Appended to it 
is the notion that once the capital is moved, Soviet troops will withdraw from the 
southern half of Afghanistan and occupy the northern provinces only, thus creating 
a 16th Soviet republic. Afghan scholar Louis Dupree discounts this rumor as a 
Soviet disinformation tactic," and reports that he first heard it 3 years ago. 

The prospect of a free Afghanistan is nevertheless exciting to the Afghan refugees 
although they acknowledge that a rumor is only a rumor after all. Most believe 
that their country will be free of Soviet troops someday but they also realize that 
that day may be a long time coming. 

The concern of many refugees now is that present living conditions may create a 
future generation of Afghans who will be unfit to administer their country once it 
is free. They cite what they believe to be inadequacies in schooling, medical care 
and general "quality of life" as factors which will adversely affect their future. 
The quality of education is, perhaps, discussed most often. "God will give me food 
but I am worried about the education of my children," says an Afghan shopkeeper in 
Peshawar, expressing the feeling of many who are dissatisfied with refugee schools. 

The UNHCR, in cooperation with the Pakistan government, is in charge of education 
for some of the 610,000 Afghan school age refugees. There are, to date, 620 UNHCR 
schools, of which about 60 are for grades 6-8; the rest are primary schools and 52 
of them are for girls. 110 others are religious schools. About 80,000 children 
went to school last year and studied Islam, math, Urdu and Pushto. The UNHCR oper- 
ates no secondary schools but the InterAid Committee has opened 14 such schools in 
the past 2 years. 

Some Afghans maintain that the quality and extent of the schools' curricula is poor. 
Primary ^schools are not really schools at all," says Qasim, a former educator from 
Kabul. Graduates don't know simple math or chemistry problems. . .little cr no natural 
science is taught." They also complain about the paucity of secondary schools and 
about the fact that there is no college or university for Afghans, as Pakistani uni- 
versities are closed to them. 

One Afghan doctor pointed out that higher education is necessary for refugees not only 
for its own sake but also in order to counter the training and lessons in Communist 
ideology that thousands of young Afghans now receive in the Soviet Union. "When Af- 
ghanistan is free, of course these people will be there too," he says. "And if the 
war goes on for 10, 15 years, each year thousands of Russian educated people will be 
produced and if on this side nothing is done, we will have a complete generation of 
uneducated people - no doctors, no engineers, nothing - and we will be a minority." 
This concern about the Sovietization of young Afghans is widespread. Accordingly, one 
college for Afghans is now being built. Funded by the Islamic Union of Afghan Muja- 
hedin, which is headed by Prof. Rasul Saiaf , the college will be completed this year 
and will offer study in the faculties of medicine and education. 

The -quality of medical treatment is another area of concern for refugees, among them 
many doctors. They are distressed by the condition of thousands of Afghan war-wounded, 
many of whom will return to Afghanistan with physical disabilities that could have 
been cured had there been adequate medical facilities in Peshawar. The above mentioned 
doctor, an experienced surgeon, says that the 5 major hospitals in Peshawar that treat 
emergency war-wounded cases are experienced and efficient. What's needed, he feels, is 
a hospital that can treat specialized problems - like head, thoracic, vascular injuries - 
and problems that go untreated for long periods of time like bone malunions & infections. 
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STORMSWIFT by Madeleine Brent, New York, Doubleday, 1985, 326 pp. $15.95 

"Stormswift" did not lure me through its pages by any penetrating look into Af- 
ghanistan, although I was first led to pick it up by the advertisments proclaiming 
a setting of the 2nd Afghan Wa£ of 1879, when Sir Louis Cavagnari found his place 
in history as one of the more noted victims of Afghan stubbornness. This book is 
one of the type known in the trade as "damsel in distress." One might put it 
into the broader genre "gothic" except for a certain deficiency to be noted later. 

This heroine-cum-narrator really is in distress clear to the final page! An English 
girl living in Kabul with her diplomat father at the time Cavagneri and the other 
English got thetcs, she was kidnapped by Hindu traders and carried into Kafiristan 
to be sold to a khan. Kafiristan is the area which Abdur Rahman would soon conquer 
and convert forcibly to Islam, changing its name in honor of this compulsory en- 
lightenment to Nuristan. Then it was "the Land of the Unbelievers," and Ms. Brent 
did her homework on its anthropomorphic religion. 

But where is the color and flavor of this still-picturesque and isolated land? 
The heroine was unconscious when snatched from seething Kabul, so a lack on that 
point can be forgiven, but how about the year with the Kaffirs? I turned pages 
m vain for for the intricately carved wooden houses piled atop each other, for 
the herding customs, the costumes. Ms. Brent's Kaffirs live in mud houses or else 
m yorts. In yurts? Was the Kaffir khan a Turkoman in disguise? We shall never 
know as nothing is described here with the exception of an occasional reference 
to body odor. 

When the heroine makes her inevitable escape, with the inevitable native guide who 
inevitably turns out to be an English gentleman, Afghanistan is traversed, from 
Nuristan to Herat with as little attention to it as if the heroine were aloft in 
a 747 with the curtains drawn. 

If I seem neglectful about calling the heroine by name, that is because she has 
several names in the course of the plot. Born Jemimah, she is known by the Kaffirs 
as Lalla, then given the name "mxm" by the man in whose arms she ends up. She 
gets back to England, and here Ms. Brent proves she has no particular antipathy 
to Afghanistan, for the local color of late Victorian England is also absent. 
This story exists out of space and time. That's why I can't call it a "gothic," 
for a gothic reeks with atmosphere. Local color hangs over it like Spanish moss. 
I could not imagine any of the characters in the clothes they must have worn. The 
heroine is far too independent to put up with those skirts. 



Why did I read it straight through? 
fun. 



Ms 



Brent is a natural story-teller. It was 

Rhea Talley Stewart 
Manchester, Connecticut 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS . . . continued 

AFGHANISTAN: A NATION IN LOVE WITH 
FREEDOM by Abdul Hakim Habibi, pub- 
lished by Igram Press, 1500 20th St., 
SW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404. 205 
pp., illus. Hardcover SF 40; soft 
SF 30. 



AFGHANISTAN - 5 Jahre Wederstand und Klein- 
kreig by Albert A. Stahel & Paul Bucherer, 
Druck und Verlag: Huber Se Co. AG, Press- 
everlag, 8500 Frauenfeld, Switzerland 
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THE NEWS FROM KABUL - via Bakhtar 



2/16 - For several months medical 
teams from Kabul have been serving 
the people of Onaba in the Panjshair. 
The health center there, destroyed 
by the counter-revolution, is being 
rebuilt. 

- The Ministry of Public Works en- 
gaged in 81 construction projects 
last year including the 1st part of 
the building of the Social Sciences 
Institute of the PDPA CC, the 2nd 
part of the Afshar water project, 
the Kamaz transport project, resi- 
dential construction for Kabul Univ. 
professors, a grain elevator for the 
Mazar-i-Sharif bakery, hangars for 
the Mazar customs house, a dormitory 
for the Karkar miners, housing for 
Mazar workers, the 1st part of the 
Herat hospital & textile mill, & an 
olive processing plant in Nangarhar. 

- "Undeniable facts & testimonies 
are at hand proving that the role of 
Chinese hegemonism in the inter- 
ventions in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan is not only on the in- 
crease, but now it has become one of 
the major centers of organizing an 
undeclared war against the people, 
revolution & our beloved country the 
DRA." 

2/17 - In Herat Province over 17,000 
boys & girls are "furthering their 
education in 64 primary, secondary & 
vocational schools." 

2/18 - The Kabul House for the Des- 
titute, "established in 1946 as a 
philanthropic organization, provides 
free boarding, lodging, nedical care 
& numerous other facilities for over 
600 persons. During previous regimes, 
social services for the country were 
merely ostentatious & therefore the 
Kabul house for the needy people 
could hardly carry out its functions 
properly." Nowdays the "Institute 
is a training & educational center 
for the destitute, handicapped & 
orphaned persons." Some residents 
even receive an allowance. 

- The educational radio & TV studios 
in the DRA are being revamped. 



2/18 - The Watan Nursery admits children 
"who have lost their parents in the de- 
fense of the revolution. . .children whose 
fathers or mothers suffer from infectious 
diseases & those who are patronless." 
There are now 1450 children in the nur- 
series in Kabul, Herat, Farah, Kandahar, 
Helmand, Nangarhar, Kunduz, Jauzjan & Balkh. 
The Nursery has sent over 1200 children to 
the USSR for "education or for resting & 
the process is continuing." 

- On Pakistan's postponement of the 
Geneva talks. Foreign Minister Shah MohM 
Dost stated that "the vacillating position 
of [Pakistan] is not something unexpected. 
This once again proved the correctness of 
the DRA view that Pakistan had never indi- 
cated any serious, constructive & necessary 
good will for the talks..." 

2/19 - Over 2m animals were vaccinated 
from July to October. 

- The DRA refuted Pakistan's claim of air 
space violations near Parachinar. 

- The Kabul City master plan, "prepared 
with the help of Soviet experts, is leading 
to the solution of socio-economic 
problems..." Out of 32,300 hectares of 
land, over 17,000 hectares are set aside 
for construction projects & 9,800 hectares 
for residential buildings. So far 5,646 
apartments (3,236 built after the ApriJ 
Revolution) have been constructed. 

2/20 - "The level of industrial projects 
in 1984 rose to the level of pre-revolu- 
tion year 1977 following the decisions of 
the 11th plenum of the PDPA CC." Over 
13,000 people serve in 177 economic estab- 
lishments for security purposes. 

- Moh'd Aziz is Minister of Light Industries 
& Foodstuffs. 

- A Solidarity Committee with the DRA has 
been set up in Bologna, Italy. Similar 
committees also exist in Belgium & France. 

2/25 - 2,400,000,000 cub ic meters of natu- 
ral gas have been exported to the USSR from 
the Jauzjan gas fields this year. The 
revenue from this "constitutes the major 
part of the national income of the DRA." A 
new export agreement was signed yesterday, 

- Sayed Afghani, a religious scholar, died. 

- Since its founding 4 months ago, the Young 
Writers Society of Afghanistan has mobili- 
zed over 400 poets & writers. 
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2/25 - Since the Revolution the DRA 
has spent $180,000 to heat mosques, 
$20,090 on Koran recitals a $9,440,000 
on hadj subsidies. (See 3/10) 

- The DRA protested to Pakistan about 
shellings in the Barikot region. 

- A 5-year cooperation agreement be- 
tween the Journalist Unions of the 
DRA & Poland was signed. 

2/26 - The Spinzar Company, the larg- 
est agro- industrial enterprise in 
the DRA, produced 6,500 tons of oil, 
soap & other products this year. It 
purchased 15,000 tons of cotton from 
peasants. Against each ton of cot- 
ton delivered, growers received 
"100 kg of oil cake, 100 kg husk, 
30 kg edible oil & 6 pieces of 
washing soap. " 

2/27 - Vaccination programs aimed at 
mothers & children are focusing on 
diphtheria, polio, tetanus, whooping 
cough, TB & measles. 

3/2 -Dr. Bulbul Shah Jellal heads 
the DRA Science Research Center which 
consists of the institutes of botany, 
zoology, seismology, chemistry & 
geology & the energy & genetic re- 
search centers. Over 40 research 
scientists work at the Center which 
is affiliated with science academies 
in Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary 
5e the Institute of Bio-Technology of 
the UN. 

- The DRA Chess Federation offered 
its 1st chess course. Over 30 
children are enrolled getting theory 
on Mondays & Saturdays & practical 
exercises on Wednesdays. 

- A 5-year economic & technical agree- 
ment was signed by the DRA & the USSR 
recently. The USSR will provide ex- 
perts & machinery & train Afghan en- 
gineers 5e technicians. Included in the 
agreement were hydro projects on the 
Kabul River, the modernization of energy 
generating plants, highway construction, 
Kabul airport modernization, a new 
cotton farm, Kabul housing & the re- 
equipping of textile mills. 

3/4 - The DRA Union of Journalists 
now has branches in Badakhshan, Paktia, 
Ghazni^ Samangan, Faryab & Farah 
Provinces. 



3/4 - Over 400 Peasant's Councils have 
been formed in the DRA. The groups have 
been established as "a basis for the par- 
ticipation of the peasants in the revolu- 
tionary changes & democratization of their 
life in the country." 

- The Gulbahar textile mill, largest of its 
kind in the DRA, produced over 89m meters 

of cloth this year - 60% more than last year 

- Moh'd Farouq, General President of 
Political Affairs in the Interior Minis- 
try, credits the DRA police with "con- 
siderable success in eliminating counter- 
revolutionary elements." 

- The 1st 54 students graduated from the 
worker's preparatory course at Kabul Poly- 
technic Inst. The 2-year prep course 
(see 3/7) gives young workers, orphans, 
nomads & others an opportunity to take 
advantage of all the educational facili- 
ties. Graduates of the prep course may 

go on to further study at the Inst. 




- Mechanized agricultural stations, equip- 
ped by the USSR have been set up in 9 
provinces. "The area of activities of 
implements & equipment has been expanded 
from 9,275 hectares in 1980 to 47,500 
hectares in 1984." Over 200 people have 
been trained as tractor operators & mechanics 

- At a jirgah in Mazar-i-Sharif , 500 Uz- 
bek & Turkman -Readers pledged their support 
for the Saur Revolution. 
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3/5 - The Nangarhar olive project 
processed over 8,000 tons of olives 
last year, providing 700 jobs. 

- Brigades of boys from schools all 
over the DRA have worked in 9 con- 
struction & transport projects saving 
the DRA over Afs. 4m. More than 500 
boys & girls are members of the Cen- 
tral Pioneer Palace, founded in 1981 

as a social & educational organization. 

- Kabul theater is alive & well. Re- 
cent productions have been "Wise Frog," 
"Ill-intentioned Face a Dead End," 
"Waiting for Engagement," "Night & 
Lashes," "Mother's Epic" & "Rule & 
Exception." Theaters will be set up 

in Helmand, Nangarhar & Balkh next 
year. Reportedly "a large number 
of children watched with keen interest 
the play "Aunt Marjan & Her Rooster." 

- Over 30,000 women are mobilized in 
the WDOA which has undertaken to free 
Afghan women from "oppression, super- 
stition & feudal relations." 

- School began in the cold regions. 
655,000 students will be taught by 
22,500 teachers in 1,121 schools. 

3/6 - Us tad Sarajuddin, 55, who intro- 
duced the sitar to Afghan music, died 
after a long illness. 

- Counter-revolutionaries have damaged 
1,864 schools, 33 hospitals, 11 health 
centers, 906 peasant cooperatives, 

"a lot of vehicles," power lines, dams 
& bridges as well as crops. 

3/7 - The DRA is unhappy with US State 
Secretary Schultz's letter to Congress 



notifying them of Reagan's decision to 
"earmark $2m as 'emergency aid' to the Af- 
ghans. .. The US administration declares far 
& wide that Afghanistan's food & drug situ- 
ation is critical, although Afghanistan is 
the 1st developing country on which economic 
sanctions were imposed by the US." 

- In 1984, 29 Afghan-made feature films were 
shown on TV. Titles include "Girl with a 
White Shirt," "Woman," "Tear & Smile," 
"Honest Feeling" & "Punishment." "Afghan 
cinematographers always endeavor to produce 
feature films at lowest cost & simple 
technology." Counter-revolutionaries ap- 
parently took pot shots at a film crew in 
Nangarhar but the "patriotic staffs of 
motion picture" prevailed. 

- The remaining prison terms of women were 
either remitted or reduced in celebration 

of Int'l Women's Day on 3/8. WDOA President 
Dr. Anahita Ratebzad stated that for the 1st 
time expectant women in the DRA have gained 
the privilege of paid vacations. 

- 26 graduates of the worker's school (see 3/4) 
were admitted to Kabul Univ. 197 students 
entered the worker's school in 1984 & 250 
will be admitted in 1985. 

3/9 - A training program for children whose 
schools were "arsoned" or destroyed by the 
counter-revolution & for those who for eco- 
nomic reasons could not finish school has 
been established. The program lasts 9 months. 

- Since 3/20/84 Ariana Airlines has trans- 
ported 36,000 passengers. 

- Pioneer membership is now 100,000 - 65,000 
boys & 35,000 girls. There are 2,000 pio- 
neers in Faryab, 1,000 in Samangan. 




3/10 - The Dept. of 

Central Sanitary Epi- 
demiology has been es- 
tablished in the Health 
Ministry. The Dept. 
has diagnosed & treated 
over 3,600 cases of 
diarrhea & 195 cases of 
diphtheria. The Dept. 
is taking drastic 
measures to diagnose 
& treat syphillis. 

- The DRA so far has 
spent Afs. 197m on 
Mecca & Madina pil- 
grimages (See 2/25) . 

- Spring cultivation 
is underway. 
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3/10 - "Presently, over 3,000 Chinese 
military advisers give military 
training to the Afghan counter-revolu- 
tionary elements stationed in Pakistan. . . 
Under a separate agreement concluded 
with Pakistan in 1984, some centers of 
the counter-revolution have been trans- 
ferred to Sinkiang Prov. of China... 
Peking in the past 5 years has given 
weapons & other military equipment to 
the Afghan counter-revolution amounting 
to $400m. 

3/12 - Babrak expressed his condolences 
at the Soviet Embassy in Kabul before 
leaving for Moscow for Chernenko's 
funeral . 

3/13 - The Council of Ministers ap- 
proved drafts of the laws on the elec- 
tion of judges, local councils & people's 
representatives . 

3/14 - The 60th birthday of Ustad 
Besid was celebrated. 

3/16 - The State Inst, of Medicine in 
Kabul graduated its first batch of 
physicians & surgeons, 

- A 200-bed rehabilitation vcenter for 
the handicapped will be built next year 
with Soviet assistance. 

- Foreign trade: exports - $783. 85m, 
imports - $886. 98m 

3/17 - Exploratory drilling for natu- 
ral gas deposits is being done in the 
Bashikor, Jangal-e-Kalan, Shakarak & 
Aqcha areas in northern Afghanistan. 
The Darai-Sof & Ashpishta coal mines, 
"earlier destroyed by the counter- 
revolution," will be reconstructed in 
the next Afghan year. 

- The USSR will give the DRA long- 
term credit of 168m rubles for the 
5-year plan. Repayment will begin 3 
years after the utilization of the 
credit. The agreement was signed in 
Moscow on 3/11 (See 3/2). 

- From the DYOA in Balkh: "More than 
300 youth, including 700 young girls, 
have been mobilized in various units 
of the organization..." 

3/18 - Over 4m hectares of land were 
under cultivation last year yielding 
4.5 tons of grain, 76,000 tons of 
cotton, Im tons of vegetables & 900,000 
tons of fruit. "The volume purchase 



of the surplus wheat... & raw cotton, 
aimed at the stabilization of prices, 
increased two fold in comparison with 
last year. The price of wheat fell 
down in most provinces of the country 
& the production of this staple crop 
is enough to meet the requirements of 
the population." 

- "It should be said with regret that 
the USA & regimes dependent on it by 
using threat & blackmail have succeeded 
to misuse the prestigious UN organization 
& to get approved a so-called resolution 
about the 'situation of human rights in 
Afghanistan. .This is a resolution 
which is full of fabrications, slanders, 

& malicious attacks against the DRA & 
the Soviet Union, the honest friend of 
the Afghan people... The false report 
of the man named Armakora, the so- 
called special spokesman of the Human 
Rights Commission on Afghanistan, was 
used as a base material for the resolution... 
It is not necessary to talk about the 
contents of the so-called report, which 
distorts the facts, is malicious & con- 
tains unfounded allegations.... The ex- 
tension of the term of the so-called 
special spokesman of the commission on 
Afghanistan for another year & the pre- 
sentation of his report to the 40th session 
of the UNGA as well as to the 42nd session of 
the UN Commission on Human Rights, unveils 
the actual aims of the enemies of revolu- 
tionary Afghanistan. The imperialists 
want to give the alleged breach of human 
rights in Afghanistan an international 
dimension." 

3/19 - Gulam Moh*d Rahimi directs the 
Avicenna Hospital emergency medical center 
which was established a few months ago. 

- Bakhtar reports that a bomb blast in 
Gulbuddin's office in Miramshah killed 4 
& injured 2.. It also says that poisoned 
food was served to "the tripartate al- 
IMnce of Afghan counter-revolutionary 
groupings in Peshawar," killing 11 & 
hospitalizing 4. 

- The Puli Khumri silo will be expanded 
since the present structure is too small. 
Also planned are a bakery, a paddy threshing 
facility & a rice warehouse. 

- The DRA denied Pakistan's charges of 
border incursions on 3/7. 3/12 & 3/13. 

- From Bakhtar: "If the public opinion of 
the US noble citizens are requested. .. the 
VTatergate scandal will seem much trivial 

as compared to US ignominious position vis- 
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a-vis Afghanistan..., Documents... in- 
dicate that the US Gov't helped by tl^^^ 
...CIA is giving anti air rockets, 
'Stinegar type,' to the Afghan counter- 
revolution through Saudi Arabia with- 
out even informing the US Congress. 
A letter by the so-called 'Etehad-e- 
Islami Mujahideen Afghanistan' ad- 
dressed to the commander of the mi- 
litary committee of the band has asked 
the latter that since the counter- 
revolutionary elements do not know 
how to use the US-made weapons, some 
advisers earlier trained in Pakistan 
be sent for them." 

3/20 - Babrak, in his New Year speech, 
said that the GNP of the DRA has in- 
creased by 7%, the national income by 
8.7% over last year. 

- Over 300,000 citizens marched thru 
Kabul denouncing imperialist inter- 
ference in Afghanistan. 

- Afghans celebrated Bach's 300th birth- 
day: "His works were reflecting the 
thoughts of the working people." 

3/21 - New Year was celebrated. 

- AgricMp^ture Minister Lakanwal an- 
nounced that the Ministry was able to 
supply sufficient foodstuffs & raw 
material for industries last year. 

3/23 - "Presently 12% of the area of 
Afghanistan, estimated at over 65m 
hectares of land, is under cultiva- 
tion. The arable 5c pasture land comes 
to over 38m hectares. As a result of 
the democratic land reforms, over 682m 
hectares of land have already been dis- 
tributed to over 312,000 landless pea- 
sants..." 400 peasant councils have 
been formed at the village level. 

3/24 - A huge water supply project was 
completed in Kabul to provide potable 
water to 270,000 people. 

3/26 - 172 students - Afghans, Bulga- 
rians St Palestinians - are enrolled in 
the English Dept. of Kabul Univ. 

- Examination & treatment at the Noor 
Eye Hospital are now free. The Hospi- 
tal receives over Afs. 10m from the 
government to cover its costs. 

3/28 - Babrak to the 15th Plenum of 
the PDPA CC which ended 3/30: 
"The Politburo of the PDPA CC regard 
it as indispensible that decisive & 
urgent measures be taken for the pro- 



tection, buffering & effective defense of 
the borders of the DRA with Pakistan as well 
as with Iran." Permanent jirgahs of tri- 
bal heads have been created & the PDPA at- 
taches prime im portance to the solution of 
socio-economic problems of the border tribes. 

- The Islamic Affairs Dept. is now a Ministry. 
Abdul Wali Hojat is the Minister. 

3/30 - The new DRA budget allows for a salary 
increase for army employees as well as for a 
generous amount to stabilize prices of 
consumer goods. 

4/1 - Children of poor families will receive 
free powdered milk. A minimum of 50 tons 
will be distributed this year. A Faculty 
of Pediatrics will be added to the Kabul 
State Medical Institute. 

4/3 - Film maker Wahid Nazari "armed with 
guns & filming cameras. . .went to the remotest 
villages" bringing people "the real pictures 
of the situation in the countryside." His 
latest feature film is "Toward the Sun." 

4/6 - The Pashtany Tejaraty Bank has 175,600 
savings accounts, loaned over Afs. 26m to 
traders & private enterprises & made a profit 
of Afs. 540m - compared to Afs. 267m in '83. 

- Reports from Meshhad say 10 "so-called Af- 
ghan refugees" were killed & 100 wounded in 
clashes with the Iranian army. "This is not 
the 1st time the reactionary authorities of 
Iran have resorted to such inhuman actions 
against the Afghans." 

- The Salang highway is open & has been open 
all the time (see Chron 3/29). 

- Babrak called upon Party committees to 
change schools to active ideological & poli- 
tical arenas & to rescue the students from 
counter-revolutionary ideological influence. 

4/10 - Six new parks are under construction 
in Kabul & "saplings are being planted in 
Bi Bi Nahru Hell, which is planned to become 
a new recreational area in the near future." 

4/11 - Babrak heads a new committee planning 
celebrations for the 40th anniversary of the 
victory over fascism. "Thru occupying Af- 
ghanistan, Hitler intended to open the south- 
ern front against the Soviet Union. The 
undeviating will" of the Afghans "inflicted 
a rebuffing blow on his cynical schemes..." 

4/13 - A grand national jirgah will be .held 
this year in Kabul. The assembly will con- 
sist of members of the CC, RC, Council of 
Ministers, NFF & social organizations & the 
elected representatives of workers, peasants, 
intelligentsia & working people of all tribes, 
nationalities, clergy & elders. 
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Russiaii.Tr. The Language of Afghanistan's Friends 
"lazyk druzei; Afganskii reportazh." Pravda, September 2, 1984, p. 5. [Russian text]. Excerp 



White-toothed Zmarai is in a wonderful mood — and 
for good reason. He was awarded a gold medal in 
Moscow at the Fifth International Olympiad of 
students studying Russian. Five people from the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan took three gold 
and two silver medals back to Kabul with them. An 
extraordinary success! Now, Zmarai and his team — 
Nadzhib, a seventh -grader. Lino, a tenth grader, 
Suleiman and Akbar, both eleven graders — gathered 
in school to relive the joys pf their conquest with 
their teachers. [Together] they reminisce about [their] 
walks in Red Square, [about] meeting people their 
own age from all over the world, [about] football 
matches in Pioneer camp, and about Moscow's ice 
cream. They are very different from one another, 
these young boys, each dreaming of his own career. 
Some want to be doctors, others pilots, and still 
others, engineers. But all of them intend to pursue 
their studies of Russian, Lenin's language, which 
they call the language of peace and solidarity. 

"The study of Russian in Afghanistan is increasing 
from year to year," says S.P. Kurochkin, the leader of 
the group and teacher of Russian in secondary schools 
in the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. In schools 
and lyceums alone, Russian is being studied today by 
60,000 young Afghans. Students at Kabul and Jala- 
labad universities, [at] poly technical, agricultural, 
and medical institutes also study Russian, as do 
students in a number of technical schools in the 
republic's capital. 

Abdul Samad Kaiumi, the Minister of Education of 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, considers 
the study of Russian to be of great practical signi- 
ficance. The scope of Soviet-Afghan cooperation is 
increasing and knowledge of Russian enables the 
Afghans to make use of Soviet technology. 

Muhammed Kasem, director of the "Revolution" 
lyceum, told me about his experience with teaching 
Russian. He proudly showed me the well-equipped 
lab [used by] Afghanis teaching Russian. Nadzhibulla 
Bakhramand, a final-year student, gave me a tour of 
another lyceum. We did not need to use a translator. 
[He brought me] to the Afghani-Soviet friendship 
room. This is the meeting place for many clubs; 
rehearsals for school concerts for Afghan and Soviet 
border troops in the Democratic Republic of Afgha- 
nistan also take place here... 

Nadzhibulla and I left the lyceum. Opposite us, on 
the banks of the Kabul River, a thin, but strong, tree 
was growing in the nearly-white soil. It stood beneath 
the hot sun like a sentry at his post. 



"I planted that fir tree together with Sergei-, a Sov 
officer. He left Afghanistan, but our tree continues to 
grow. True, it would not be good for it here without 
water," said Nadzhibulla, wincing in the blinding 
sun. "But Sergei need not worry. We know for certain: 
[this] tree of friendship must be watered daily." 

FOCUS ON UKRAINE - Digest of the Soviet Press 

Vol. I #2m February 1985 

CHRONOLOGY... continued 

4/13 - Indian Foreign Secretary Romesh 
Bhandari paid an official visit to Kabul. 

- Bakhtar protests Tehran's announcement, 
of the "so-called alliance of 4 counter- 
revolutionary bands. . .Nasr, Pasdaran Jahade 
Islami, Nohzat-e-Islami Enqelabe & Jabhae 
Notahede Enqelab-e-Islami. " Iranian 
leaders "by misusing the counter-revolu- 
tionary bands are striving to block the 
revolutionary events in the country." Iran 
has "legislated the so-called law of workers 
under which no deceived Afghan can be re- 
cruited for a job." 

4/14 - Raisins & dried fruit are the 2nd 
largest BRA export after natural gas. 

- Abdullah Spantgar is the "incharge" of 
the ?DPA CC Publicity, Extention & Edu- 
cation Dept. 

* * * 



V.S. Smirnov, Soviet Ambassador .o Pakistan 

wrote THE MUSLIM on 1/31 explaining his 

country's presence in Afghanistan. Excerpts: 

Soviet •avkemcB «ii«e^ 'fi Al^j^unisttB is to pxevent the for- 

Ai^tiTosmn «t loyal and reliahie oca of oounter<cen)lutiaai i wad 

frimdi to hdp th? Afghan peoi^ iocezventioiiiain from destafaili. 

a meiT tHUafie for the omntry^ the eeonomy and diaiuptinf 

mdiM m A^iantstan am be judged !L: -fS^'^^^^ " *f 

torn the^Smmmti of rmiT^ S^l^f Af^n ^a^^J^. 

that epunlry. Fer initance. the IL^H^. *° * 

arediihSSte Am'-d Rnndbc« !^^^i^P^J&. 

oommeni. t -Soviet »ldlen fcL^?S? ^i?* 5°"^ 

at their bwe*. They are caUed ^^^l^f^' K^kJSI" °5 

into action when *e. -Afghan S?S*^L«*L*^*^„"°^ 

Sa'^Ti^y hSp "^r <s; iST^"s^t \ifi.' ? 

ooDuUtkm when it im ** oouric flut wlak defend- 

Mihooliaa villige. That maka SfS^r .55^- - 

them popuiarriSd local ^oJS SiL!^^i*^5'J^\£'"*^ 

«e them a. Adr friends", fa S^/"^?* 

«B Soviet aoldien* fsain task ia proud.- 



2/13 - HK Standard - Western diplo- 
mats report: Guerrillas ambushed a 
Soviet convoy at the Argandab River 
bridge, west of Kandahar. As many 
as 60 Soviet soldiers may have been 
killed. Heavy fighting took place 
in the Panjsher valley. The spring 
offensive is expected to begin next 
month after the snow melts. Soviets 
bombed Istalif for 4 days last week 
& triggered a heavy exodus of refu- 
gees to Kabul. 

-"Jane's Defence Weekly" recently re- 
ported that the Soviets have cut 
their force in Afghanistan to 76,000 
men. The US State Dept. does not 
agree. 

2/15 - Bangkok Post - The DRA admit- 
ted that 3 strategic military posts, 
at Barikot, Bangash & Chamkani, have 
been besieged by the mujahideen. It 
accused Pakistan of aiding the guer- 
rillas. 

2/18 - AICMB - Two bombs exploded in 
the Military Academy in Kabul. 

2/19 - PT - Reports: Fierce fighting 
in Herat & Nimroz. All Soviet & DRA 
forces were put on alert in Kabul 
for the upcoming 6th anniversary of 
the Kabul uprising. (On 2/22/80, 
hundreds of Kabul residents poured 
into the streets protesting the So- 
viet invasion. Many were killed.) 

2/22 - AICMB - Haji Moh'd Shah Ghazi, 
a commander in Farah, reported that 
mujahideen attacked a Soviet convoy 
on the road from Herat to Kandahar & 
killed 70 Soviets. The fighting 
lasted 24 hours. 

2/24 - PT - Two guerrillas who recent- 
ly arrived in Peshawar said that So- 
viet helicopters had ruined 22 vil- 
lages in the Shinwar district of Nan- 
garhar Prov. As many as 150 civi- 
lians were killed. Another report 
states that a Soviet-DRA convoy was 
blocked for 2 weeks between Asmar & 
Barikot. 

- China's representative to the UN, 
in a letter to the UN Sec'y Gen'l.,* 
stated that foreign pullout was the 
key to the Afghan issue. "The Afghan 
authorities have now gone so far as 

''see p. 12 



to try to shift the responsobilities onto 
China & other justice-upholding countries." 

- AICMB - Afghan guerrillas fired rockets 
on the buildings of Kabul Radio. 

2/25 - PT - King Hassan of Morocco, in his 
capacity as Chmn. of the Organization of 
islamic Conference, called on the QIC to 
support the Afghan mujahideen. The OIC 
called for the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
& for OIC members to adopt a more effective 
stand regarding aid for the Afghans. The 
Moroccan Red Crescent is to provide aid 
similar to that being given by the Kuwait 
& Saudi Red Crescent Societies. A guerrilla 
leader told the Moroccan Press Agency that 
there were 230,000 Soviet troops in Af- 
ghanistan. 

- A chief of the Kuwait Social Reform Party 
visiting Peshawar urged Arab countries to 
supply the latest weapons & sophisticated 
arms to the Afghan mujahideen if they want 
to save "their oil & warm water from Russian 
expansion." He said that if the resistance 
groups got united under Prof. Sayyaf, they 
would force the Soviets out. 

2/28 - IHT - The UN Human Rights Commission 
accused the Soviets of a "deliberate policy" 
of bombing villages, massacring civilians, 
summarily executing captured guerrillas, 
holding 50,000 people in jail & of torture. 
The Commission called for the withdrawal of 
"foreign troops" from Afghanistan by a vote 
of 31-7 with 5 abstentions. (See ^jc^, phj 

- PT - Guerrillas reportedly shelled Kabul 
airport last Friday night in the largest 
attack on Kabul so far this year. 

- Pakistan "regretted" Shah Moh'd Dost's 
remarks casting doubts on Pakistan's rea- 
sons for postponing the Geneva talks. (See 
Kabul Chronology 2/18.) 

- Reports: 480 civilians massacred by the 
DRA & Soviets at Chahardarrah in Kunduz 
last month. Many civilians massacred near 
Taluqan in Takhar. Heavy fighting at the 
Salang tunnel, in Kandahar & in Kunar. 

3/3 - PT - Pres. Reagan approved $2m for 
emergency food & medical aid to Afghanistan. 

- Reports: On 2/15 the Soviet Air Command 
ordered indiscriminate bombing in Girishk 
in Helmand & 98 civilians & mujahideen 
were killed. Heavy fighting in the area 

& Soviet forces were pushed back toward 
Kandahar . 
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3/4 - PT - BBC reports: Soviet troops 
had to retreat from the upper Kunar 
valley in Paktia. They are trying to 
secure the supply line to Barikot which, 
up to now, has had to be supplied by 
air. 

- Congressional Task Force Press Re- 
lease - The Task Force held a hearing 
to examine the medical situation in 
Afghanistan. Speaking were Robert De- 
Vecchi of the IRC, Dr. Juliette Four- 
not of Medecins sans Frontiers, Drs. 
Robert Simon & John Hillman of 
the Int'l Medical Corps & Brig. Rah- 
mattulah Safi, mujahid. 

3/6 - FT - The sub-Governor of Surkh- 
roud Dist. (sw of Jalalabad) was killed 
by a mine on 3/2. Moscow Radio said 
that 10 were killed & 180 wounded in 
a blast at Kabul airport. (See 2/28) 

3/8 - FT - Afghan refugees were re- 
stricted to their tent villages on 
Pakistan's elections days according 
to the Refugee Commissioner. They were 
not used in election "rigging" as some 
reports inferred. 




3/9 - PT - Mujahideen captured 16 Khad 
officials in SpinBaldak on 2/22, The 
Khad cadre was reportedly setting up a 
spy ring & had "millions of Afghani ru- 
pees" to distribute to Khad agents. 

3/10 - PT - Mujahideen commander Moh'd 
Kalid Farooqi stated that over 30,000 
fresh Soviet troops were deployed in 



January in Badakhshan, Kunar, Nangarhar 
& Paktia to monitor the Pak-Afghan border. 

- Babrak's palace was reportedly damaged 
in 2 recent rocket attacks on Kabul. 

3/11 - Congressional Task Force Press Re- 
lease - Jeane Kirkpatrick testified be- 
fore the Task Force on Soviet strategy 
in Afghanistan. Other speakers were 
Yossef Bodansky, a military expert on 
the USSR, Alex Alexiev of the Rand Corp. 
& Thomas Gouttierre of the University of 
Nebraska. 

- SCMP - Indian police arrested two Af- 
ghans in Kashmir during a round-up of 
"anti-social elements." 

3/12 - NYT - Hunger strike: By-DENAKLEIMAlt 

A 24-year-old Afg^ian refugee was 
hospitalized yesterday as he and 17 
- : other Afghani detained in New York 
City by the Federal Immigration and 
Nttturallzatian Service were in the sevo 
enth day of a hunger strike. 

The refugees, aU of whom have re- 
fnetted pGuitlcai asylum, are protest- 
tag their (tetentlon by the agoicy pend- 
Int review of their applications tor asy- 
lum. Some hav« been held since last 

tJus far eight of the hunger strlkert; 
have been treated at hospitals and r»» 
turned to the agency's processing cen- 
ter at 201 Varick Street, in lower Man- 
hattan. One, Roashan AhsamuUih, r»> 
mained at Bayley Seton Hospital oo 
Staten Island, where a spokesman, Ju- 
dith Okun, said he was in satiafactoiiF 
coDitttlon. 

The hunger strike began last Tues- 
di^, and according to James Jacey, 
deputy district director of the immi- 
gration agency, those involved are 
being housed in a large, dormitory-like 
tpom at the Varidk Street center. 
. Iboat 200 immigrmnts from o^ ccm- 
, ttim are la other rooms, he said. , 'A 

. He said thaf the Afghans were being 
monitored by a doctor and nurse and 
that one was being fed intravenously. 
He said the room in which they were 
bdi^ held was equipped with a water 
cooler and a table piled with bananas, 
apples, grapefruits and oranges. 

AcconUng to Mr. Jacey, all of the Af- 
ghan at the center, including 17 who are 
not participating in the hunger strike, 
were taken into custody in the last 10 
months as they were tr^ng to alter the 
country through the customs area at 
Kennedy International Airport. j 



3/14 - PT - Reports: Fresh Soviet troops have 
landed in the Panjsher valley. Fighting has 
started again in the Shamali region where a 
DRA convoy was attacked. Reprisal bombings. 
Heavy fighting in Ghazni. The Soviets are 
now patrolling highways from the air. 



3/15 - NYT - Afghan refugees ended a 
hunger strike yesterday after 10 days 
without gaining their objective. 
(See 3/12) 

- UN Press Release - The UN Human 
Rights Commission adopted the resolu- 
tion on Afghanistan 26-8 with 8 ab- 
stentions. Voting against were Bul- 
garia, GDR, India, Libya, Mozambique, 
Syria, Ukraine & the USSR. 

3/16 - PT - Pres. Zia returned from 
attending Chernenko's funeral hope- 
ful of an Afghan solution. He met 
with Gorbachev & discussed Afghani- 
stan. Both agreed that the situa- 
tion "did not admit of a military 
solution." (See below) 

- IHT - Pressure on Pakistan: 



MOSCOW — It was reported in 
weil-infonned diide^' hen: Friday 
that M(»cow was^^ considering uii:> 
specified actioa$ against Pakistan 
if Preddent Rcmald Reagan contin- 
ues UJS. military pressiire on Nica- 
ragua. 

Th^ rq)orts followed Moscow's 
sternest warning to date to Presi- 
dent Zia ul-Haq's regime far its 
support of Afghan rebels. 

Signals that Moscow considers 
Unking the question of Nicaragua 
to Padkistan's policy toward Af- 
ghanistan appeared designed to 
give implicitly a new twist to both 
problems. ^ 

It was not dear whether ihe Rns- 

aans hold any prospects of possi- 
ble trade-offs, although they sug- 
gested that MUchail S. Gorbaclwv, 
the new Soviet leader, seemed der 
termined to sedc a solution of the 
Afghan issue. 

Mr. Gorbachev's warning came 
Tliursday during his meeting with 
General Zia and Pakistan's fordgn 
minister, Sahabzada Yaqub Khan, 
who \Yere in Moscow for the funer- 
al of President Konstantin U. 
Chemenko. 

A report on the meeting by Tass, 
the official Soviet news agency, in- 
cluded extraordinarily harsh lan- 
guage. It said that Mr. Gorbachev 
and Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko, who also attended the 
meeting, gave "a frank, prindpiol 
assessment of the policy c<mduct- 
ed" by General Zia's government. 

It said that "aggressive actions" 
against Afghanistan, a Soviet ally 
whose government is maintained 

by about 100,000 Soviet troops, are 
being carried out from Pakistan's 
territory. 

"It was also slriessed that this See 3/18, 3/24 & 4/8. 



cannot but afftetis themost nega- 
tive way Soviet-Pakistani, rela- 
tions," said the Tass report on the 
meeting. 

An earlier article in Pravda, the 
Soviet G)mmunist Party newspa- 
per, included more explidt allep- 
tions against General Zia's regime. 
That article asserted that the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency was 
maintaining a "number", of bases 
and camps in Pakistan to train and 
equip Moslem insurgents who sub- 
sequently are sent into Afghani- 
stan. 

Pravda also said that "American 
instructors" are training General 
Zia's police forces, wMcn are to be 
"used in the restless northwestern 
border province of Pakistan." In 
the area, known as Baluchistan, op- 
position to General Zia's regime is 
running high. Russians traditional- 
ly have maintained ties with Balu- 
diistan tribes. 

~ Sources in Moscow hinted Fri- 
day that intensified pressure on 
Gwieral.Zia was linked .to Mos- 
cow's effort not only to seek a solu- 
tion to the six-year-old military 
stalemate to Afghanistan but also 
to Mr. Reagan's increased pressure 
on the Sandinist government of 
Nicaragua. 

According to these reports, the 
Russians are considering the possi- 
bility of encouraging anti-Zia ele- 
ments in Pakistan presumably by 

providing arms and other assis- 
tance to dissidents in Baluchistan. 

One was led to believe that an 
American military action against 
Nicaragua would provoke a serious 
effort to topple the gov«nm«it of 
General Zia. . . • 



3/17 - NYT - US officials are concerned 
that Peking's efforts to improve rela- 
tions with the Russians may lead to a 
softer Chinese stand on Afghanistan: 

American questioning of China 
began quietly, with no public state- 
ments, last December when Ivan V. 
Arkhipov, a First Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter of the Soviet Union, visited Clrina 
and signed ecoacnnic and technical ac- 
cords. 

The United States was not so trou- 
bled by the accords^^American officials 
said in interviews on Friday, but by 
what did not happra. 

Mr. Arkhipov arrived in China ao. 
Dec. 20. While he was in. Peking; the 
fifth anniversary of tlie Soviet military 
intervention ui Afghanistan passed on 
Dec. 26, witlKntt any acknowledgment 

CMtf aod this United States both sup- 
port the Af^ban rebels, and while there 
is no sign of China backing off from 
suf^xnt of the rebels, the Chinese si- 
lence m the anniversary was unset- 
tling, officials said. Later, after Mr. 

j Aiimipov left China, the Chinese re- 

I sumed-their criticism, of Soviet actions 

3/18 - PT - A Soviet spokesman denied 
that the new Soviet leader had threatened 
reprisals against Pakistan (see 3/16) . 
He said Gorbachev had called for an end 
to foreign intervention. 

- Mujahideen attacked the Jalalabad air base, 

- SCMP - The DRA accused Pakistan of 
shelling the Barikot army post. Rebel radio 
claimed that a DRA convoy heading for the 
besieged garrison was ambushed & that 53 
DRA soldiers were killed. 

3/19 - NYT - Reviewing "Gorbachev; A Bio- 
graphy" by T.G. Butson, Marshall Shulman 
uses the author's statement that Gorbachev 
was one of the 4 who "apparently" made the 
decision to invade Afghanistan to point 
out the book's hazy facts & slipshod 
editing. 

3/20 - SCMP - Reports: Increased fighting 
around Kandahar; a guerrilla rocket attack 
on the Kandahar airport; a state of alert 
in Kabul following Chernenko's death; 3 
deaths in a bomb attack on the DRA gov't 
press; casualties in an explosion at the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

- Afghanistan yesterday denied it was vio- 
lating human rights as charged by the UN 
Human Rights Commission. ^ $«.<. p. lo) 

- Soviets launched a major attack on the 
Paghman valley on 3/9. 



3/21 - was designated "Afghanistan 
Day" by Pres. Reagan. 

- Congressional Task Force Press Re- 
lease - Sen. Gordon Humphrey (R-NH) 
plans to introduce legislation to 
rescind most favored nation status 
for Afghanistan. 

3/22 - PT - About 8,000 Afghan refu- 
gees have been cured of TB, out of 
15,000 with the disease in the tent 
villages in the NWFP. 

3/22 - AICMB - Habib-u-Rahman. a com- 
mander of the Hezbe Islami (Yonas 
Khales) in Nangrahar Province was 
killed by a mine blast. 

PT - Islamic education is given 
top priority in schools functioning 
under the control of mujahideen in 
Ghazni, according to Taj Moh'd,^a 
commander of Harakat-i-Inqilabi Is- 
lami . 

- NY Post - A Soviet diplomat was 
shot in New Delhi & Indian officials 
checked the offices of Afghan refu- 
gee organizations looking for sus- 
pects . 

- scMP - Afghan rebel bases swept dean 

Up to 5,00t> Sbviet and Afghan troops are sweeping through 
rebel bases just across the border from Pakistan's Khyber pas^ 
in a drive to clear the frontier area of resistance stronghoids^ 
Peshawar-based Afghan sources said yesterday. 

Most main guerilla hideouts near the Torkham border 
post had been overrun by Wednesday as communist troops 
retaliated for rebel gains made there last week, they said. 

Casualty figures are still coming in as the wounded arrive 
in Peshawar hospitals, they added. — Reuter 



3/23 - PT - Afghan Press Int'l reports 
the downing of an Afghan transport 
plane near the Talukan River. The 
plane was carrying weapons from Kabul 
to Takbar. 

- Zahir Shah, interviewed by the German 
paper Die Welt , said that the new So- 
viet leader could do nothing to end the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. "The 
Party & the actors on the Moscow politi- 
cal stage are only tiny parts of a sinis- 
ter machine leading inhumanly & merci- 
lessly toward its target." 

3/24 - PT - Pres. Zia told the new Paki- 
stan parliament that Gorbachev had warned 
that bilateral relations would be affected 
if Pakistan did not change its attitude 
toward Afghanistan. Gorbachev hinted 
that a solution was possible if Pakistan 
stopped interfering. Zia said that Paki- 
stan was not now nor had it ever been 
interfering. 



3/25 - SCMP - Soviet losses: 



The Soviet Union has lost 
15,000 troops in combat since 
Moscow invaded Afghanistan 
in 1979, US News and World 
Report reported today. 

American experts estimate 
that 300 Soviet aircraft have 



been lost and the invasion has 
cost the Soviet Union about 
US$20 billion (about HK$156 
billion). The weekly said de- 
spite abundant means devoted 
to fighting the insurgents, 
Russian forces hold less terri- 
tory now than five years ago. 



3/27 - Japan Times - Japanese Foreign 
Minister Shintaro Abe told the Diet 
Tuesday that Japan must take a flexible 
stance toward the USSR but he said that 
Japan will continue to denounce the So- 
viet military presence in Afghanistan. 




Nakasone watche s Afghanistan from Pakistan. 

igi8mgiM.iii. iiyajiiiamu^i .. 

KNT 5/4784 
(Cartoonist: Atiq) 



Also from the 3/27 Japan Times : 

NEW DELHI (UPI) - More 
than 900 civilians were 
massacred in northern 
Afghanistan and their bodies 
heaped in bulloclc carts in one of 
the bloodiest clashes in the five- 
year-old conflict, a diplomat 
said Tuesday. 

"There are well authen- 
ticated reports of a massacre in 
• Kunduz," the Western diplomat 
told reporters. "Nine hundred 
civilians were killed and their 
bodies put in bullock carts," he 
said. 

An estimated 500,000 
Afghans, many of them 
civilians, have been killed since 
the 1979 Soviet invasion, but this 
incident would be one of the 
bloodiest of the war. 
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3/27 - PT - The World Food Program, 
pledged an additional 85,000 tons of 
wheat & 1,300 tons of edible oil to 
meet the needs of Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan. Total food aid in 1985 
amounts to $286m. 

- Reports: More bomb blasts in Kabul; 
More helicopters taking troops to 
Ghazni. 

3/29 - PT^ - Ahmed Shah Masood, in a 
message received in Paris, said that 
the Salang highway had been closed 
after an "unprecedented" bomb blast 
set off by his guerrillas. The blast 
was at Ollang, 5 kms. so. of the Salang 
tunnel, where a truck convoy was 
parked. Over 80 trucks were dest-royed 
in the huge fire which followed 
the blast & over 300 Soviet & DRA 
troops were reported killed, the 
highest number since the 11/82 Salang 
tunnel collision. 

EDViiAPDaiHARDET 




Guerrilla leader Massoud' 



4/2 - Bangkok Post - Guerrillas in north- 
ern Afghanistan killed a former guer- 
rilla commander who secretly worked 
with the DRA to keep resistance sup- 
plies from entering the Panjsher valley. 



" Kabul Radio, moni- 
tored in Islamabad, an- 
nounced "with sorrow 
and grief that Khan was 
killed on March 28. It did 
not say where. 

According tb Jamiat-i- 
Islami, Khan, an illiter- 
ate former shopkeeper in 
his. 50s, played a double 
game for at least one year 
before his defection. 



He publicly claimed 
allegiance to the rival 
Hezb-i-Islami guerrilla 
group while privately tip- 
ping off the Afghan secret 
service and delivering 
government agents and 
Soviet soldiers captured 
by the guerrillas to' 
Kabul. • ; ; 

Shortly after he con- 
cluded a ' ^aSfmetmal 



in 



six-month truce with 
Soviet forces, Masood 
moved north and at- 
tacked Khan's forces 
the Andarab. 

Masood drove away his 
rival but Khan came 
back with Moscow's 1984 
spring offensive — in a 
Soviet helicopter, accord- 
ing to some reports. 
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4/2 - PT - Sri Lanka Pres. Junius Jaya- 
wardene, visiting Pakistan, pledged 
solidarity with the struggling Afghan 
people. 

- Mujahideen reportedly captured 50 DRA 
security officers 2 weeks ago (see 3/9) 
and rejected a heavy ransom offer from 
the Karmal regime. 

- Federation for American Afghan Action 
Bulletin - A recent Congressional poll 

by this organization indicated that 92.2% 
of Congress is prepared to revoke most 
favored nation status from Afghanistan. 
Figures on US-Afghan trade follow: 

US exports to Afg. US imports from AFG. 
($ in millions) 

1979 66 12 

1980 11 6 

1981 6 13 

1982 10 11 

1983 5 8 

1984 7 13 

(The following is from Jack Anderson's 
column of 4/8) 

About $13 million in imports from Afghanistan 
includes licorice root, cashmere goat hair and 
oriental rugs. The $7.3 million worth of goods we 
export to Afgahanistan include $2.6 million in aircraft 
parts, plus cigarettes and second-hand clothes. 

4/3 - FT - A new alliance between funda- 
mentalist & moderate Afghan groups is in 
the offing after a series of successful 
talks among the leaders of the 7 parties. 
The parties involved are Jamiat-i-Islami 
(Rabbani) , Hizb-i-Islam (Gulbuddin) , Hizbe 
Islami (Yunus Khales) , Ittehad-i-Islami 
(Sayyaf ) , Mahaz-i-Milli (Gilani) , Harakate 
Inqilab-i Islami (Nabi) & Jabbaheym Nijate- 
milli (Mojaddedi). (See 4/17) 

- IHT - Guerrillas rocketed Begram air 
base on 3/29, western diplomats said, de- 
stroying 5 MiGs & triggering a Soviet 
sweep on 3/19 of villages east of Kabul. 

4/4 - PT - Dr. Armand Hammer has said that 
Pres. Zia is willing to meet Mr. Gorbachev 
to revive talks on Afghanistan. Hammer 
says he suggested this to Zia & will go to 
Moscow next month to discuss the subject 
with Gorbachev. 

4/5 - PT^ - A Soviet general & his 
3 bodyguards reportedly were killed 
in a bomb blast in Kabul 2 weeks 
ago. 

- DRA Dep. Foreign Minister Sakhi 
Danish jo was demoted to an adviser 
to the Foreign Ministry. Khudai 
Dad Bashirmal replaced him as Deputy 
FM. 



4/8 ~ PT - Pres. Zia believes that 
Mr. Gorbachev, spurred on by 

Red Army marshals, would 

embark on the campaign even 

if it meant com'T«'+ine ^^00 ^ 

fresh Russian troops to the 

ta«?k. 

This prediction goes far be 

vend anything the Pres'dcnt 
has said in public about his 
meeting with the new Soviet 
leader. 

Afghanistan was the one and 
only subject discussed with M' 
Gorbachev. He came away 'or 
vinced that Mr. Gorbachev wa^ 
determined to end once and fo^ 
all the humiliation of the Af 
ghan conflict. 

The President stressed that no 
direct threat of such a major 
escalation was made a. t ie 
Moscow talks. 

He tcx>k Mr. Gorbachev s im- 
plied threats of counter mea- 
sure, against Pakistan for lier 
so-called "interference" in Af- 
ghanistan to mear ec^ nank?:^ 
sanctions and "some military 
tMdsting o£ my arm." 

This micht include more air 
raids on Pakistan's soil and 
"hot pursuit" operations over 
the frontier. 

Mr. Gorbachev had agreed m 
Moscow that the most desirable 
solution would be a political 
settlement under United No- 
tions auspices. ^ . / , .. 

But President Zia said that 
ttie only political solution that 
he and most other Third World 
leaders could accept honour- 
ably was the creation of a sort 
of Finland high up in the Hi- 
malavas, peutral in foreign po- 
licy but liberal in domestic 
make-up. 

"Yet It would take a miracle for the 
Russians to agree to this," said Zia. 
The vigorous & relatively young Gor- 
bachev would not be prepared, like 
Brezhnev & the others to play the long 
waiting game of swallowing Afghanistan 
very slowly. . . If Soviet action brought a 

clear military threat to Pakis- 
tan, then "America and Chxiia, 
and of course the Moslem 
world, will each, I know, help 
us effectively in their own 
separate ways," President Ziar 
said. 

j 

But 1 must stress that we 

aon't want anybody's soldieis^ 
We are not countmg on anvji.e^ 
to hght our battles for us. i^ 
liie real crunch should com^ 
with the Russians, Pakistan' 
will stand and fight on her owa^ 
land." (Courtesy Sunday TeiO'd 
graph, London). l* 



4/17 - HK Standard, SCMP & NY Tribune - Soviet 
troops launched the year's biggest offensive in 
the Maidan valley 25 miles west of Kabul on 4/9 
or 4/10. One Soviet convoy was ambushed & casu- 
alties were heavy on both sides as well as among 
civilians. Heavy fighting was also reported near 
the Kajakai Dam in Helmand. Soviet & DRA troops 
cordoned off Kandahar from 4/4 - 4/8 & arrested 
^UO people in house-to-house searches. Soviet 
forces swept through Paghman on 4/10 -11. Muia- 
hideen rockets landed near the Bala Hissar fort 
m Kabul recently. The 4/27 Revolution Day 
parade will be held in that area. 
- NY Tribune - The Afghan resistance plans to 
set up a political affairs headquarters in NYC to 
seek political & diplomatic recognition for the 

purportedly represent- 
ing a new Peshawar 7-party alliance, will head 
the organization. 



The US State Dept.'s Country Reports On 
Human Rights Practices for 1984 states 
that "Human rights continued to be vio- 
lated on a scale unprecedented in recent 
Afghan history by Soviet & Soviet-directed 
forces." KHAD, estimated as a body of over 
25,000, was reported to be the "most per- 
vasive violator." 



SOVIET UNION 



By Mary Anne Weaver 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Islamabad, Pakistan 

For the first time since the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan in^December 1979, a 
Soviet armored personnel carrier, filled 
with Soviet troops, rolled into Pakistani 
territory on March 18. 

It was commanded 
by a Soviet captain 
and flew a white flag. 

An incredulous 
Pakistani com- 
mander, at the border 
pest of Tor Kham, lis- 
tened mutely as the 
yoimg Soviet com- 
mander said — in flu- 
ent English - "We 
know you have three 
Afghan Army defec- 
tors. We want tiem 
back." 

For the next three 
days. Tor Kham was 
bombarded by 123 
rounds of heavy artil- 
lery and fire from So- 
viet T-55 tanks. By 
noon on March 20, the Pakistanis had 
sent the three Afghans back, , , 



CSM - exact 
date missing 
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ITEMS FROM ALL OVER 



From the AICMB February issue: 

Recent deaths of resistance coiiunanders: 
Zabihulla , gen'l cdr of Mazar, Baghlan, 
Samangan & Balkh Provinces (Jamiat - 
Rabbani) , in a mine explosion 12/14/84. 
Sayed Farouq , cdr in the lower Kunar 
valley (Sayyaf), on 1/27 in Kohnadeh. 
Qari Samad , gen'l cdr in the Shinwar 
area of Nangarhar (Yonus Khales) , on 
1/28 in a helicopter attack in Siachok. 

"Sima-e-Mujahid" (The Face of the Mujahid) 
is a magazine in Dari & Pashtu published 
by the "Mujahideen of Kunduz Prov." An 
article by Mr. Rahimi appeared in the 1st 
issue (January 85) . Excerpts follow: 
Before the coup of 1978, the population 
of Kunduz was estimated at 446,890. It 
is divided into 5 districts having 525 
villages: Kunduz center - 134 villages; 
Khanabad - 138 villages; Imam Saheb - 70; 
Dasht-e-Archi - 76; Qala-e-Zal - 26; 
Chardara - 57; Aliabad - 25. Presently 
over 1/3 of the villages are in ruins or 
seriously damaged by Soviet ground & air 
bombardment. Economic life has been dis- 
rupted & agriculture has suffered deeply. 
The grain & fruit shortage is serious. 
In 1984 wheat & rice fields were deli- 
berately burned by the Russians, fruit 
trees cut down & orchards bombed. The 
farmers were captured & sent to the army. 
In the last 5 years over 10,000 inhabit- 
ants of Kunduz have been killed & many 
more have fled the area. After the 1978 
revolution, the following organizations 
were announced: Farmers (Cooperative, 
Party Youth Organization, WDOA, Workers' 
Union, the Committee for the Defense of 
the Revolution & Agricultural Councils. 
Land reforms & adult education were pro- 
mised & some 5,429 farmers accepted the 
membership in agricultural cooperatives. 
They were paid not to work in the fields 
but mainly to act as informers for the 
regime. Party agents were appointed vil- 
lage maliks & chiefs, the normal economy 
was neglected & agriculture declined 
rapidly. After the Soviet invasion many 
farmers joined resistance movements. 
Party agents were killed or driven out. 
The economic situation, however, is still 
critical. A comparative price list 
follows: 

Pre 1978 coup 1984 
Afs Afs 
1 kilo rice 18 40 

1 " wheat 6.50 13 
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A news bulletin in Dari called "Besharat" 
(Good News) has been published by the Herat 
Resistance Front since 1980. The December 
84 issue (No 83) contained poems & news 
items. A sample: On 12/8 Unit 18 of Haz- 
rat Hamza Div. (the military organization 
of Cdr. Ismael Khan) destroyed 2 enemy 
trucks at Kushk on the Torghundi-Herat 
highway. On 12/, 11 a Russian looking for 
opium & hashish in Bagh-e-Dasht was taken 
prisoner by unit #7 of the Hamza Div. 

■k it -k 

From the Mas'ul daftar-i Markazi, Jami-at 
Islam-e Afghanistan-Tehran [translated by 
Mobin Shorish] : [In December] Mujahideen 
attached to the Mujahid Brother Ghulam 
Yahya Slyawshani, while besieged by the 
tanks, destroyed 3 tanks with mines & 
rockets & killed the enemy soldiers in & 
around them. In this heroic operation 52 
of the Mul^ i4 Russians & their puppets were 
destroyed. The invading & blood thirsty 
enemy, in order to save face..., bombarded 
siyawshan 5e its surrounding villages 
savagely & robbed the villagers of property 
amounting to millions of Afghanis... 
[From Badghis, also in December] Mujahidin 
of Islam successfully attacked Jawand town 
which was ruled by the KHAD. In this op- 
eration Mujahidin 's 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th & 
5th battalions took part & destroyed all 
government posts in the Muqur area.... In 
another operation Badghis Mujahidin at- 
tacked DRA posts in Qirqitu & Kharistan & 
captured 80 weapons of various kinds. 

* -k -k 

From Les Nouvelles d 'Afghanistan , Dec-Jan 
[translated by Rhea Talley Stewart] 

Christopher de Ponfilly spent the month 
of September in Panshir... 
What we saw seemed like a hallucination. 
The valley is entirely destroyed. There 
is not one house that has not received a 
bomb. The retaining walls of the fields 
& the irrigation canals have been crushed. 
As tana has been razed completely, even to 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED 



AICMB 

AWSJ 

CC 

CSM 

DRA 

DYOA 

FEER 

FRG 

IHT 

KNT 

NFF ■ 

NWFP 

NYT 

PDPA 

PT 

RTV 

SCMP 

UNHCR 

WDOA 

WSJ 



- Afghan Information Center Monthly Bulletin 

- Asian Wall Street Journal 

- Central Committee 

" Christian Science Monitor 

- Democratic Republic of Afghanistan 

- Democratic Youth Organization of Afghanistan 

- Far Eastern Economic Review 

- Federal Republic of Germany 

- International Herald Tribune 

- Kabul New Times 

- National Fatherland Front 

- North West Frontier Province 

- New York Times 

- People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan 

- Pakistan Times 

- Refugee Tent Village 

- South China Morning Post 

- United Nations High Commission for Refugees 

- Women's Democratic Organization of Afghanistan 

- Wall Street Journal 



Line drawing from the 1982 Afghanistan Calendar of the 
Chicago Afghanistan Relief Committee. 
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does not necessarily imply endorsement. 
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